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Arithmetic 
rithmeti 

As this most important and eminently practica] study consumes more time in 
the class room than any other branch, the selection of text-books that can be relied 
on to produce the best results is a matter for the most serious consideration. 
Before choosing Arithmetics, Boards of Education and teachers should make them- 
selves acquainted with the standard two-book series published by the American 
Book Company. Popular, attractive, carefully graded, there are no stronger text- 
books of Arithmetic in the market. Here is a list of them: 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD ARITHMETICS 
First Lessons in Arithmetic, - - - ° > < 36 cents 
Numbers Applied . - - - ~ ° - 25 cents 


These books embody many new and practical features. The primary book includes the four funda- 
mental rules. Numbers Applied is an ai vanced work on the inductive method. 


FICKLIN’S NEW ARITHMETICS 
Ficklin’s Elementary Arithmetic - - ~ ne 


- 40 cents 
Ficklin’s National Arithmetic - - - - - % 


70 cents 
A complete arithmetical course, designed to teach arithmetic by the smallest expenditure of time, 


labor and money. 
FISH’S NEW ARITHMETICS 
Fish’s Arithmetic, Number One - - - - - ~ 30 cents 
Fish's Arithmetic, Number Two - ° - » pat 60 cents 
The latest and best result of Mr. Fish’s life-long studies in this department of text-book authorship. 
The books are fresh and bright in methods of treatment and present many novel features. 
HARPER’S CRADED ARITHMETICS 
Harper’s First Book in Arithmetic ~ - - - ‘ 
Harper’s Second Book in Arithmetic - - - - ° 


30 cents 
60 cents 
Acommon-school series, comaiote in two books, combining oral and written work. The minimum 
of theory and maximum of practice. 
MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 
Milne’s First Lessons in Arithmetic - - - - 22 cents 
Milne’s Practical Arithmetic - 50 cents 
A complete course prepared on the inductive method, including oral and written exercises. 


WHITE’S MEW ARITHMETICS 
White’s First Book of Arithmetic ~ - - - - 30 cents 
White’s New Complete Arithmetic - - ~ - ~ 65 cents 
White’s New Arithmetics constitute one of the strongest and most attractive two-book series pub- 
lished. 


Besides the above the Company's list also contains the famous ROBINSON SERIES, the pop- 
ular Ray’s ARITHMETICS, always kept revised fresh to date and ever reliable, and other well 
known Arithmetics, together Number Tablets, Arithmetical Cards, blanks for seat work, 
test problems, &c. ‘These are all described in Sectim No. 3. of the Company's Descriptive List, 
which is mailed free on application. 

Correspondence ited relating to books for examination and introduction. Specially fav- 
orable terms made known on application. 





NEW EDITION READY SEPTEMBER 30th. 
MAURY’S REVISED 


Physical Geography. 


Eighteen pages of new colored charts unequalled for 
beauty, interest, and value. 

Many new and instructive illustrations. 

Text thoroughly revised, and in harmony with the 
present status of physical science. 

No change in arrangement of pages, and topics. Past 
and new editions readily used in same class. 

If you want the text-book in Physical Geography that 
is most trustworthy in details, most attractive in text, 
charts, illustrations, general mechanical features, and con- 
venience of form (size, 114x8 in.), get Maury’s. Price, $1.20. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 








New York GG and GS Duane Street, 
Cincinnati American Book Compan 
Chicago pany NEW YORK. 





| A SUCCESS FROM THE FIRST, 


AND STILL GAINING IN POPULARITY. 


By the above we mean The Normal Music Course by Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hott. Nothing is able to stop its 


HAS OUTLIVED ALL RIVALRY, 


AND NOW LEADS ALL COMPETITORS. 


Sk a a es we ek 


y 


onward march! The test of experience and critical observation in the schools has won for it the confidence of all. The most 
omer musicians and educators, the country over, have laid aside their doubts, if they ever had any, and now heartily 
indorse it. 


The Normal Music Course is the only series published in America, which completely provides for the needs of a full 
and exhaustive course in vocal music. At the same time it is the only series from which a logical, sensible, satisfactory, and 
inexpensive brief course can be selected. Schools desiring a thorough and genuinely pedagogical system of music instruction, 
os the choicest musical composition, will find it embodied in this music course. Consult the best music teachers any- 
where. 


In the face of the strongest competition, The Normal Music Course has very recently been officially adopted by Somer- 
ville, Mass.; Trenton, N. J.; Reading, Pa.; Council Bluffs, lowa ; and by numerous other cities and towns. 


For full information concerning this series, and for knowledge of several other popular text-books, address the publishers 


, BOSTON. 122-124 Wabash A .Cc ‘ 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO.,\s,"tase‘'rin Strosi, NEW YORK. suai Amaia pAOO 


1028 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 































does not keep Dixon’s pencils, samples 
worth double the money will be sent 
you on receipt of 16 cents in stamps. 

Don’t forget that you should mention 
THE N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL when you 
send for the samples. 





Don’t forget that you are an Amer- 
ican in America. 

Don’t forget that we can produce 
pencils quite as good as foreigners. 

Don't forget that Dixon’s “ American 
Graphite” pencils are made in America Don’ , ' _ 

A" . on’t forget that Dixon's pencils have 

Don’t fo h : <—i_ty Auattass aad Re Americone smoother and tougher leads than any 
aS a on't forget that pencils are made Don’t forget that Dixon’s pencils are| pencils made. 
= Cieet degrees of hardness. used in more schools and colleges than DON’T FORGET YOUR 

Don’t forget that different paper re-| any other pencils. DI Xx ON 
quire different pencils. Don’t forget that if your stationer . 


Don’t forget that a good pencil is 
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MODERN APPARAT?; 
QUEEN & CO. ee aiedic tune coment 
PHILADELPHIA, - . 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ssoGhemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
bdensed Cata- 
logue 219. 








ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


{N THE WORED 











ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tel- 
i ucians, 
aps,Charts 


Dustless 
Erasers aad 
Crayons. 


Just Issued.—New and Large Senes AN- 
PREWS RELIEF MAPS, 
Andrews M’f’g Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVE.,, NEW YORK 
Andrews & Co., 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Manitowoc Mfg. Co.. 


Manitowoc, Wis., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Cele- 
' brated 


“OXFORD” 


AUTOMATIC 


ana SUHOOL DESK. 


Write for cata 
prices before placing your 
order. 


Also large Dealers in all 


kinds of School Supplies.—All Desk warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 


@ALIGRAPH. 








GREATEST SPEED! 
“est for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 





THE MOST | “DURABLE. 


5 le Case, No.1, - - «+ « 
Double Case, * 2,- - + «+ = 
New Special, “ 32. - - - - 


For account of speea contests and circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices: 237 Broadway, New-York. 
14 West 4th 8 Cincinnati, 0. 
1003 Arch Street, iladelphia. 


ENGLISH FACTORY. COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


GOLD PARIS 
MEDAL, STEEL’ PENS. =e zxusrm, 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 

AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mrovcnsour me WORLD. _ 


Pam GiLLortT's 















SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


OF NEW DESIGNS, 


WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


LATEST PHYSICAL SCIENCE CATALOGUE, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR 


UNIVERSAL ROTATOR— with its THIRTY ACCESSORIES. 


— AND OUR -— 


SIX SIZES WINCH BICHROMATE BATTERIES; also a new efficient 


Address, 


HAND POWER DYNAMO, (reversible into a Motor). 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 141-143 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 





THE “ORION” DESK. 





PATENT V. 
Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 


durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years, 





2" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 42? 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
11 E, 14th 8t., N. Y. 1124 Arch 8t., PHILA. 





SIDNEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


JOHN LOUGHLIN, Proprietor, 
SIDNEY, 


OHIO. 


ANUPACTURERS OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


Fashion Sch'l Desk 


The Best in the Worla 





adopted by more 
afae and acade- 
mies than any other 
desk made. Over 
2.000,000 in daily use. 
Every Desk war- 


ranted for ten years. 
Prices, terms and complete descriptive catalogue of 
all kinds’ of School Furniture and Supplies, "Jerse 


on application. Agents Wanted. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. Frst-class 
Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
prejudiced ae Tg on all makes. Machines sold 
on wry mts. Condition and title guaran- 

new wemnems manufactured shi , privilege 
yp ne. CHANGING A SPECIALTY. 
tion book 2 i king box free. Wholesale prices to 
) yea Two (20 pp. and 40 pp.) illustrated catalogues 
ree 


Typewrier ) 31 Broadway, New York. 
Headquarers: § 2% Wabash Av., Chicago 








NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Sett 
Pews for ee Pulpit, etc., 
127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 








ORGANS, 27 Stops, #20. 
Write for Catalegue. Aste 





BEATTY’ 


Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington. * 





Un-| for Ministers, Teachers, Lecturers, Exhibit 





Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


American Desk & Seating Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Write for Catalogues. “Do not fail to correspond : with 
us before planing your order; we can please you. 


IMPROVED STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC 
LANTERNS and 
LANTERN 
SLIDES, 









For Schools, Colleges and Home Amusement. 


: A. T. THOMPSON & C0., Manufacturers, 
‘2 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS, 
Catalogue free. 





ay yy 
to the su 
peatesthy of 


Parabolon 
Qil Magic 
Lanterns 
and other Pro- 
jecting Appar- 
atus and 
Slides 





ors and 
Heads of Families. Catalogue and information free. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Reekman St., N. ¥., 
AND 189 La SALLE St., CHicaao, Ini. 


IN ONE PLACE 


and Save Express Charges. 





School Books, Maps, Pads, Globes, 
Drawing Paper, Blackboards. Every- 
thing needed for school use. 

Publications of Ginn & Co., Eldredge, 
Lippincott, Griggs & Co., Scribner, 
Silver, Burdett, Allyn & Bacon, and of 
all other publishers furnished promptly. 





Carving Tools in Sets or Singly. 





W. B. HARISON, 3 B. 44th St., New York, 





ESTERBROOKS PENS = 


LEADING er —_— 


128-333-4 
SALE BY ALL SraTionans. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 





Teachers and Educational Institutions inter. 
ted in using the latest improved and most efficien: 
apparatus, should send for our CATALOGUES 

ISSUE 6, covering every branch of the wor,’ 
Name your wants and get our special net prices 
Extra discounts on orders placed before * 1), 
rush” begins. 


National School Furnishing Co, 
141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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A REVOLUTIOK 
—AND— 
A REVELATIOK 
Self Folding Schoo! Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 


Over 90,000 10! 
and shipped in 1% 


dopted by the U. 8S. Government. Complete Catalogue 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
+4 East 14th St., New York, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Lchaustion 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem are consumed with every 
effort, andexhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. 
The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby re 
lieving exhaustion, and in. 
creasing the capacity for 
labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 

** Decidedly beneficial in nervous ex- 
haustion.” 

Dr. 8. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“A remedy of great service in many 
form of exhaustion.” 


2 oe 


Descriptive pampblet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
“Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 















All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 





Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


«A Luxury for Shampooing.”’ 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 


**It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila 


** The Best for Baby’s Bath.” 
Christine Terhune Herricm 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or 
PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St.N. Y- 





26 John Street: New York. 


Mention SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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EDUCATION. 


The School Journal. 


TTHE CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE Most SUCCESSFUL IDEAS PERTAINING TO 
THE Most PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, | 
JEROME ALLEN, | Editors. 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 
The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 

“ sg = Primary Edition $1.00 a year. 
The Teachers’ Institute (Monthly.) $1.25 a year. 
Treasure-Trove. (Monthly.) Illustrated. $1.00 a year. 
"The Professional Teacher. (Monthly.) 50 Cts a year. 
‘Our Times, (Monthly.) 30 Cents a year. 








CLUB RATES FOR ONE YVEARTO ONE ADDRESS, 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute & Treasure-Trove, $1.80 
The School Journal and Professional Teacher, 2.90 


“R L. KELLOGG & CO, 25 Clinton Place, (SP) N. ¥. 
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HERE is evidence that the earnest attempt to 

give education that high definition, ‘‘ To unfold 

the germ of the human being after the design of the 

creator,” has yielded results sooner than was looked 

for. There is reason for the teacher to be hopeful ; 
buman progress depends on educational progress. 


* 
* 


"THE question ‘* What shall we do with our boys? 

lies close to the heart of national interests as 
wellas to that of parents and individuals. The 
progress and character of the next generation de- 
pend upon the practical answer which this question 
receives. Prof. Goldwin Smith in The Youth's Com- 
panion, unhesitatingly decides in this way: 

“When my advice is asked in the case of an ordi- 
nary youth I usually say, ‘‘Send him, when he 
is through the high school, into business where he 
will be in harness and must work, keeping him at 
the same time under your own roof, or finding him 
as good a home as you can. 

‘He will pick upa good deal of general knowledge 
from journals, from books, from converse with 
other men. These are not the middle ages, when 
there were no books, when knowledge could be de- 

rived only from the lips of professors, and when 
Paris and Oxford swarmed with students who had 
flocked out of the feudal darkness to the only 
source of light. 

‘Friendships are formed at the universities, but 
not there alone. Athleticism is practiced—perhaps 
too much just at present—at the universities, but it 
may be practiced elsewhere. 








‘* There seems reason to fear that we may have too 
many universities and more graduates than will 
find a market, and that we may in time thus breed 
an educated proletariat, disqualified for ordinary 
labor, not qualified for higher employment, un- 
happy and possibly dangerous.” 


———_____—38 909 


HAVE risen to my present position all the 
way from the lowest primary grades,” com- 
placently remarked a grammar school teacher who 
taught the oldest children in a city graded school. 
** Risen from the lowest primary grade!” “ All the 
way!” How far? A man who is engaged in build- 
ing a cupola would look rather ludicrous in the eye 
of a master-builder, should he superciliously glance 
down to the foundation layers and say, ‘0, yes, I 
used to be engaged in making a firm foundation 
once, but I have ‘risen’ now ‘all the way’ up to 
this dizzy height of top-building.” 

It is an admirable adjustment in the economy of 
force that teachers through temperament, training, 
or native ability are fitted for different kinds of 
~ |school work. But the assumption that the ‘‘ lowest” 
or “‘highest ” sphere of work is to be estimated by 
the number of a “‘ grade” or the name of a “ divis- 
ion ” is an unworthy utterance from any teacher. As 
teaching comes to be recognized as the symmetrical 
unfolding of the child’s whole being, this attempt of 
narrow-minded teachers to define any school-room 
work as “up” or “down” is, happily, becoming 
rarer. If any such distinction were allowable our 
grammar school teacher who had traversed ‘‘all 
the way” from the primary would find she had 
mistaken the meaning of the terms “up” and 
‘‘down.” If there is any class of teachers who de- 
serve the profoundest bow of recognition from the 
university to the kindergarten, it is the successful 


,| Primary teachers. Gifted with intuitive perception 


of child-nature, combining tact, infinite patience, 
knowledge of mind-growth, with the very genius of 


75 | motherhood, the rank of an ideal primary teacher 


can never be considered as a starting point from 
which one can rise to a higher position. 


—_————________6.9.0¢ $e 


oe HE has a genius for calling out the very best 
there is in his children,” was remarked re- 
cently of a prominent teacher; ‘‘if achild can do 
anything anywhere, he will find it out.” Is there 
any higher quality of genius than this for the 
teacher to aspire to? The genius of recognizing the 
highest in the possibilities of every individual soul! 
The genius of appreciation! Natures are opened 
and shut by mental and moral atmospheres as cer- 
tainly as flowers respond to the influences of sun- 
light. And just as oxygen, sunshine, and showers 
are the best influences in nature, to which vegeta- 
tion responds,so in the moral and spiritual world, it 
is the highest, sunniest, purest natures that touch 
the hidden vitality in other human souls, and cause 
an upspringing of its truest and best elements. 
This power of touching others with the force of in- 
spiration, has belonged to every great teacher since 
the world began. It is the test of the highest teach- 
ing success. How may its possession be ascer- 
tained? It is as unreachable by any set of examina- 
tion questions as 1s the fragrance of a flower by an 
inspection through the microscope. But the chil- 
dren feel it, go to meet it, open out to it, and char- 
acter growth is the sure product of this invisible in- 
fluence. Like every other qualification of the 
teacher it may be more or less a matter of personal 
endowment; but not wholly. A high ideal of the 
purpose of life; an unselfish nacure that seeks for 
the best' in others; and an earnest, glowing heart 
that must be helpful to be happy—these working 
together will draw out the best in school-room asso- 
ciation, as magnet draws steel. 








A REQUEST. 


The desire of the editors of THE ScHooL JOURNAL 
(now in its 2ist year) is to make it represent the 
educational world,as far as possible. There is a more 
evident effort to have teaching rank as a profession, 
and teachers are far morealive to the importance of 
having educational movements recorded in a paper 
having the large circulation THe JouRNAL has 
gained. The editors call upon teachers everywhere 
to assist in the work of recording the more promi- 
nent events affecting education. This will certainly 
react beneficially on the general cause of educational 
progress. 

They ask that you send them notice (among others) 
of the following: 

Appointments of presidents, superintendents, and 


principals. 
Notices of deaths of prominent educators, with 


some account of their work. 

Erection of new buildings, cost, plans, ete. 

Conventions—place and time; also of the more 
important transactions. 

Addresses made by educators. 

Plans, courses of study, etc. 

In many cases a clipping from a newspaper sent 
us will contain the information we want. 

Now all this will, together with the publication, 
demand labor it is true, but all men and women 
who are in earnest to raise their work higher in 
public estimation will cheerfully give it,not because 
there is money made by so doing, but because such 
facts ought tobe recorded. We ask therefore hearty 
co-operation in the work. 


*e@e- 


THE large Catholic schools belongiog to the parish 

church of Faribault, Minn., have been trans- 
ferred to the board of education of that city *‘ with- 
out conditions or reservations.”” Father Conroy in 
tendering his schools to the city gives as his reasons 
‘that the children at present enrolled in the schools 
of this parish may receive the benefits that result 
from an American training in all that the term im- 
plies; that these children may thus receive in their 
civic training a perfect preparation for the duties 
and responsibilities of American citizenship, thereby 
enhancing the renown of this city among its sister 
cities as a greateducational center.” This is straight 
forward and honest. It fully recognizes all that 
any citizen, however patriotic he may be, could de- 
mand. Instruction in religion will not be neglected 
among his people, but education, in all that term im- 
plies, will receive fuller recognition than ever before. 
His motto evidently is God forthe Church, America 
for Americans. It is well-known that the Northwest 
is full of foreigners, who have no sympathy with 
our country and its institutions, and who do all in 
their power to prevent theirchildren from speaking 
our language, reading our literature, or worshiping 
in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. They are intensely 
foreign, and intend to build up little Germanys, 
Polands, and Italys all over our land. The reli- 
gious convictions of all our citizens are, and must 
continue to be, guarded with jealous care, but Scan- 
dinavians, Germans, Polanders, French-Canadians, 
and Bohemians must all become Americans. Father 
Conroy deserves the thanks of all patriotic church- 
men for the manly stand he has taken. 


ee 


HE school law of England requires magistrates 
to compel parents to send their children to 
school, and now, since all fees are abolished, the law 
can be enforced more thoroughly than ever before. 
It would be a good thing if New York could put all 
of its children in school ten months of the year. 
Vagabondage and absenteeism is a crime against a 
free government. The first law of a republic is in- 
telligence. If England can get it, she will prosper; 
if America cannot get it she will not; this is evident, 
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THE TEACHER’S EXAMINATION. 





It has been assumed that an examination can be 
made a test of teaching ability. This is a fallacy. 
Fifteen minutes before a class in active teaching, 
will tell more of a teacher’s power than a year’s 
written work on the examination bench. But must 
not a teacher know? Certainly, but knowing and 
doing are two entirely different things. An archi- 
tect may tell a workman how to make a house, but 
not be able to drive a nail as it ought to be driven. 


The ‘“‘craze” in teachers’ examinations consists in 
the fallacy that what a man knows he can do. This 
has been so often disproved in these pages that it 
seems a waste of space to discuss it again. Take an 
example: A beginning accountant knows all the 
mathematics necessary to his business, is quick in 
figures, and a good penman, but can he keep books? 
That remains to be proved. A little exercise ina 
counting room will show far more than all the writ- 
ten examinations in a year. 

Should a teacher be examined as to knowledge? 
Most certainly, but as to teaching power in a differ- 
entmanner. It isnot afactthat any one can teach 
what he does not know, but it is a fact that the 
quantity of knowledge is not a measure of the 
quality of teaching. But how can a teacher be ex- 
amined as to teaching power? In many ways. 


First, as to principles. What does good teaching 
assume? Many fundamental facts, and the state- 
ment of these facts can be made in writing. Ifa 
candidate gives these in aclear,succinct,and correct 
way he has done somewhat to show that he can 
teach. 


Second, as to subjects of teaching. What ought to 
be taught to young children; what to intermediate; 
what to high-school grades? What ought a child 
of twelve who has been to school since he was five 
to know? Whatoughthetobeableto do? What is 
an ideal course of study? When should a child be 
able, from attending a public school, to know enough 
to transact ordinary business? In what way can 
genuine interest in historical pursuits be taught to 
pupils? 

Third, as to government, What is order? When 
is the teacher out of order? When in order? What 
is self-government and how promoted? When 
should rules be made and what should they be? 
The usual question: ‘How is a school to be gov- 
erned?” is too general. These questions could be 
extended without limit, and are of some use in de- 
termining the qualifications of a teacheg, but the 
real test is in actual school-room work. And here 
great care must be used; at least the examiner must 
himself know what to look for. Very poor teaching 
often looks like very good teaching to one who has 
not a keen eye to know the gepuine from the false. 
A teacher may be pleasant, on the alert, keep good 
order, and have all the general qualities of a good 
teacher and be no teacher. There is such a thing 
as a busy idleness, and thereis another thing, worse 
than this—it is a busy, pleasant, and orderly hind- 
rance. Instead of helping her pupils, a teacher may 
actually hinder them, and yet seemingly be keeping 
a very good school. Why do pupils study? How 
do they study? What are the incentives promoting 
good work? 


The main test of good teaching is found in the 
spirit of the school. If in some schools it is servile, 
craven, fawning, and sycophantish; in others it is 
open, manly, and brave. This spirit is found in 
families where the government is good, and its op- 
posite where children are under constraint. In the 
spirit of a school is its life, and in the spirit of a 
teacher is the chief source of his power. The real 
spirit of a teacher can only be ascertained by act- 
ually undertaking the work of teaching. No exam- 
ination can find out what it is. 


The sum of all that can be said on this subject is: 
1. Teachers’ examinations can only be conducted 
by those who are themselves good judges of teach- 
ing success. 

2. Written and oral examinatons cannot decide 
the character of teaching ability. 


THE discussion before the Social Science Association at 
Saratoga brought out the fact that in spite of civilization, 
insanity is on the increase. Does civilization promote 
insanity; if s0, what part does the school play in its in- 
crease? There is no sense in the philosophy that attrib- 
utes the increase of social evils to school sins. The 
family is the principal culprit, aud in the family the 
mother must bear much of the blame, but the school- 
teacher must come in for his share of guilt. Overpres- 
sure is a fruitful cause of nervousness, and nervousness 
is a prime factor in promoting insanity. When we know 
better how to train children it will be found that insanity 
will decrease. This frightful disease should be taken in 
hand early and treated with intelligence, for it must be 
constantly remembered that sins against childhood are 
unpardonable, either in this life or that which is to 
come. 





SAO PAULO, Brazil,is the educational center of the Re- 
public. There is a strong corporation known as the 
Christian university, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Horace M. Lane; it has kindergartens, primary, gram- 
mar, and high and pormal schools; 500 pupils are en- 
rolled in Sao Paulo There are 18 branches in different 
parts of the state of Sao Paulo, and these have numerous 
pupils enrolled. The president of the state normal 
school is Dr. Antonio Campos, a man of the highest rank 
as a scholar and as a patriot. 

Dr. Horace M. Lane is superintendent of the American 
schools in Sao Paulo, Brazil, embracing a normal, high, 
and manual training school and kindergarten ; these are 
branches of the Christian university, a corporation of 
the state of New York. It has 500 pupils in the city of 
Sao Paulo ; there are 18 branch schools in different parts 
of the state of Sao Paulo. The government normal 
school of Sao Paulo has 200 pupils. 

The training school is in charge of Miss Marcia P. 
Brown, a sterling teacher from New England. The 
methods of the new education introduced by Dr. Lane, 
and amplified in the schools under his charge, are being 
employed by the teachers who go out of the normal 
school, 


THE growth of children in different countries varies on 
account of differing conditions of climate, food, and 
early treatment. Even in the different parts of our 
own country children develop with varying rapidity. In 
Sweden, children grow much less rapidly in winter 
than in summer, from which it is inferred that in north- 
ern regions the school vacations should be longer than in 
the southern regions. When we come to know children 
more perfectly it will be found that teachers must adapt 
their work to circumstances of heat, moisture, race, and 
food. All the forces contributing to make up a complete 
child must be taken into account in educating it. 





THE teacher of Martin Luther was wont to raise his 
hat in the presence of his pupils, thinking there might 
be a coming great man there. ‘‘ Some village Hampden, 
some mute, inglorious Milton, some Cromwell” may sit 
before you to-day. You are a man with only two or 
three talents; before you sits a boy with ten talents; a 
Vanderbilt, who shall sit at the center of a web of rail- 
roads, or hur] the shuttle of commerce from side to side 
of the world’s loom, in controlling ocean steamers; or a 
Webster, who shall grace the bar ; or a Spurgeon, who 
shall dignify the pulpit. You cannot hope to manage 
that boy ; he will be the nerve-center of the class ; the 
others will be hands and feet for him. You can aid him 
to make that of himself he could not make without you. 
Enter the school-room with humility. 





THE necessity of ‘‘ toning down” American children 
is not half enough considered or appreciated by Ameri- 
can teachers. The self assertiveness that surrounds our 
children, like an atmosphere, is a blemish that may not 
be perceived because it is seen through eyes that are 
blurred with the same quality of mistiness. Dr.Channing, 
in addressing the recent American Social Science Con- 
vention at Saratoga, gave as his opinion that American 
children have ‘“‘become unduly egotistic in our times 
and are so full of egotism that educational influences are 
often insufficient to overcome or even sensibly modify 
it.” The doctor is right. Modest, unassuming American- 
ism is a contradiction in its very phraseology. The 
American boy who will not wear his cap, or whistle, or 
give a yell, in the presence of older people, and in places 
calling for quiet deference, is an exception—and a rare 
one-at that. 





CHARACTER BUILDING.* 





By ALBERT E. MAutBy, Pu. D., Principal State 
Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

This is an age of in:ention; the works of man’s in- 
genuity are marvelous. Go with me to the steel works at 
Braddock,Pa. and see the wonderful machinery by which 
the glowing masses of steel are rolled and molded and 
sawn to form the lines of steel which cross our busy 
country in all directions. See the huge converters m 
which the iron is subjected to the fierce heat by 
which the excess of carbon is burned out until the glow- 
ing, fiery mass becomes the perfect steel. We stand 
amazed at the power of the mind by which such things 
are done. Still man’s work is not like God’s work. 
Man may change, combine, and transmute elements, 
but with all his genius his work is lacking the subtle 
something which belongs todivinity alone. It lacks the 
element of personality which marks the true individu- 
ality in the created work. Study the curve on the upper 
side of a leaf, and compare it with its complemental 
curve upon the lower side. The curves are not alike, 
but are related each to each. So in nature we find, not 
the blind symmetry which man devises in his conven- 
tionalized work, but that variety in the midst of uni- 
formity which marks the personality—the individuality 
of the subject as a distinct being. In animal life the 
same plan runs through the whole range of the created, 
marking not necessarily an evolution, but rather a glori- 
ous involution of an individualized creation. 

Fellow teachers: we to-day lose sight, I fear, of this 
personality of the child. Our school systems work too 
much like machines. There is danger in these days of 
our making the school system heartless. Too often the 
school superintendent is merely a crank turning 
other cranks, and they grind, grind, grind unceasingly 
and monotonously, always with unsatisfactory results. 
The child is taught no self-reliance, and develops no 
individuality or originality. We are but parts in a 
divine unity, and if we believe this, we will strive to 
bring out all that is pure and good in the character of 
the child. The true teacher is more than a mere censor 
of failures, and marker of recitations. We must be 
higher than mere task-masters, higher than mere exam- 
iners, The real teacher is quite ready to let others 
examine, and is sure that results have been produced 
which the machinery of examinations cannot gauge. 

If goodness of character is the end or aim in life, the 
teacher cannot be too careful about the example which 
is set for his pupils. Far above everything else as a 
pledge of success in teaching is the possession of high 
moral character. Mere intellectual ability in itself is 
nothing. 

‘* Woe worth the knowledge and the bookish lore 
Which makes men mummies, weighs out every 
grain 
Of that which was miraculous before, 
And sneers the heart down with thescoffing brain. 
‘* Woe worth the peering, analytic days, 
That dry the tender juices in the breast, 
And put the thunders of the Lord to test, 
So that no marvel may be, nor no praise, 
Nor any God except Necessity. 


‘* What can ye give our poor starved lives in lieu 
Of the sweet cherubs which we slay for you? 

Take back your boasted wisdom, and renew 
The early foolish freshness of the dunce 

Whose simple instincts guess the truth at once.” 


Children are by no means the simpletons that 
we often think them to be. The child turns his 
mental magnifying glass upon the teacher the first day 
of school and gauges the qualities of that teacher with 
unfailing accuracy. He remembers his teacher, and 
instantly picks out the little peculiarities and foibles, 
and despises the egotism and tyranny shown by the 
average teacher. The child has an almost divine in- 
tuition in regard to justice, and the teacher cannot 
practice the slightest injustice without bemg detected. 
There must be a reign of justice in the school-room, 
se thata right action shall be advanced by the children 
themselves. Truthfulness, honesty, self-denial, and 
habits of self-government should become the rule and 
not the exception. We must not allow the children to 
wriggle through a lesson or day’s work hap-hazard. 

Teachers, your instructors have spoken to you of 
methods, but all these things are as nothing unless they 
become part of yourselves—your very own, You must 
adapt them to your needs and opportunities, and not 
attempt to carry them out through any powers of imita- 


*An abstract of an address before the teachers’ institute at 
Alleghany, Pa., in August, ’91. 
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tion. On the walls of the school-room in old Eton these 
words are written in a quaint old text :—‘‘ Do ye nexte 
thinge.” So then, if you would improve your method, 
do that which is nearest to the right, and rest content. 
There is a glorious sentence in the Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians, ‘‘ We, all beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into his image from glory to 
glory.” Yes, we are indeed changed from character to 
character. Then, teachers, be sincere, be conscientious. 
Let each one ask himself the question, ‘‘ What am I?”— 
and then this other question, ‘‘ What must I be?” Or 
we might leave with you these words of a grand old 
Roman to his son : 

“Be brave, be just, be pure; be true in word and 
deed ; care not for your enjoyment ; care not for your 
life, care only for what is right.” 





WHEN SHOULD KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
COMMENCE ? 





By Mrs. Louise PoLLock, Washington, D. C. 


Every young ladies’ school must sooner or later prepare 
their pupils, not only for the salon but for the nursery as 
well. The kindergarten in the nursery, beginning with 
the child four months old, should be one of the studies 
that are indispensable inevery woman’s education. In 
all charitable institutions for girls and women a course 
of lessons should be given in infant training. 

It seems strange to me that it should be harder to in- 
terest people in this subject, than, for instance, in dress or 
bonnet making. 

Probably the idea prevails yet, that babies, like dogs 
or cats, will take care of themselves, and that the nat- 
ural mother-love and instinct is sufficient. But a human 
mother has been endowed with royal reason and has 
not the instinct of the animal mother. 

The human babe has a mind and a soul from the very 
beginning, and while he may be even over-fed in body, 
his affections, his spiritual nature, may be famishing. I 
know there have been mothers and fathers too in times 
past, and also at the present time, who devoted their 
best efforts for the home education of their children ; 
but times are different; we live in an age that makes 
greater demands upon the time of the parent. The kin- 
dergartner is simply to take the mother’s place for a few 
hours each day. I said to Senator Plumb : If you were 
a poor working man, would you not be glad to have 
your child in the care of a lovely young woman like 
these you see before you, rather than with the bad com- 
panions of the street, or in the way of the over-worked, 
worried mother ? 

It has been conceded by our best educators that the 
most important time for laying the right foundation of 
virtuous citizenship is the ‘earliest years of the child 
(unless we mention antenatal influences). Elow important 
it is, therefore, that the kindergartner should have the 
right qualifications and preparation! Mme. Carpenter 
says: To educate children properly ought to be for the 
teacher the second part of his undertaking. The first 
part, which is to study their own motives of action and 
varfect themselves, is far the most difficult. 

Still there are so many who undervalue the kinder- 
garten and call it a play school, attach no significance to 
the plays of children, and think that no special prepara- 
tion is needful to become the playmates and guides of 
early childhood. 

The plays of the child, Froebel says, are,as it were, the 
germ of the whole life which is to follow; for the whole 
man develops and manifests himself in it; in it he re- 
veals his noblest aptitudes and the deepest eleruents of 
his being. . 

Robert was a sturdy little fellow, five years of age, 
when a pupil in our National kindergarten. In tlie ring 
plays he took pleasure in trying to trip the childrea over 
with his feet. Complaint being made, I told him that 

he must control his little horses better (his feet) or they 
would have to be tied up. 

As soon as it occurred again I seated him in a c)aair 
and tied his feet to the legs of it. 

As the other children turned around laughing at hiim 
his face turned scarlet with anger and mortification. 

“You must not look around this way,” I said, and 
stood in front of him to hide him from view. 

Soon I felt him pulling my dress. ‘What is it, 
Robbie ?” 

“Mrs. Pollock, Mre. Pollock,” he said in an earnest 
tone ; “‘ the string is undone!” 1 was greatly delighted 
and proudly I stood one side. 

“ Look at Robbie now, children ; you see how honor - 
able he is, he told me that he was not tied, was it not 


brave? Now he shall come and play with us again.” 

We have a right to expect from the school teacher a 
good intellectual education and high moral nature, but 
much more is required of one who would become an 
efficient and successful kindergartner, worthy of a high 
calling, which, next to the mother, is the highest there 
is on earth. 

The whole life of man having its source in that epoch 
of existence, and whether that life be serene or sad, 
tranquil or agitated, fruitful or sterile, whether it brings 
peace or war, that depends on the care given to the be- 
ginning of existence. 

This care is placed in the hands of woman, because 
nature has specially endowed her with love, patience, 
and spiritual power of endurance, and thus designed 
that she should be the supervisor over the earlier years 
of life. She should be the cheerful playmate of inno- 
cent childhood, whilst at the same time she controls and 
guides the child by means of her mental superiority, her 
insight into their nature, and the consciousness of the 
noble ends to be reached, by means of education and 
development attainable through the kindergarten sys- 
tem ; like the radiant sun she is to enlighten and ani- 
mate the spirit of the children by her unvarying 
patience and love and the refinement that naturally per- 
tains to a pure and truthful woman. She is to become, 
in fact, a spiritual mother, who has to take the pure and 
innocent babe fresh from the hand of God, and train 
him, that he may return through a world of conflict to 
His paternal arms. Her attainment of success in this 
work will ensure to her the quiet of a heavenly life. 


TRAINING FOR SELF-RELIANCE. 





One teacher generously said of another who had the 
highest grammar grade in a city school: “‘ They are 
always so glad to get her pupils in the high school.” 
** Why,” asked another teacher. ‘‘ Because, if they do not 
happen to know a thing they know just how to go to 
work to find it out for themselves,” was the reply. 

What praise for the work of any teacher! Not that 
her classes came up to the high school bringing along a 
meaningless row of percent. statistics ; not that they ex- 
celled in glib recitation or in ‘‘ showing off” ability; but 
that they had acquired the power to quietly search for 
themselves and to find the necessary steps that might be 
hidden away in the upward pathway of learning. That 
teacher had builded for the lasting good of her pupils far 
better than she can ever know. It is like trying to trace 
the effect of one wave upon another to attempt to esti- 
mate the benefit which the influence of one self-reliant 
pupil will have upon some other, and thet one upon 
still another and so on all the way through life. 

But is it only in the higher grades that this training 
can be given? Though much can be done, even there, 
to remedy the wrongs and omissions of early teaching, 
yet it is at the very beginning of school life that the 
formation of the habit of self-reliance should begin. 

In the lowest primary room enter the little children 
who, in all probability, have never been taught to de- 
pend upon themselves for anything. Parental affection 
and care are shown in mistakenly doing for the little 
ones the very things they need to do for themselves. It 
never seems to occur to parents that the training of care 
and responsibility should begin as soon as the child can 
walk or understand requests. A lecturer before a 
‘* Mother’s Club” recently brought upon himself the in- 
dignation of the whole audience, by insisting that a 
child should never leave its playthings till it had picked 
them up in an orderly fashion, even if it were not old 
enough to put them away. ‘‘ Teach your children to shut 
the door after them even if you have to help them to 
stand while they are doing it,” was his parting injunc- 
tion as he bowed himself away from the platform. If 
such habits had been early ingrained into the character- 
texture at home, primary teachers would find the first 
school year one of far less difficulty than now. 

The temptation to help children by doing for them 
that which they need to do for themselves, is well-nigh 
irresistible. ‘‘ Now, let me see how straight you can 
stand,” says the teacher. The child half-tries and half- 
succeeds and the teacher takes hold of him and gives 
him the required position. ‘‘ Put your slate in the mid- 
dle of your desk,” is again requested. Children put itat 
all angles and the teacher hurriedly passes up the aisle 
and places it correctly for them, and so on throughout 
the day. ‘It will take them so long,” answers the anx- 
ious teacher, ‘‘and I have no time to wait for them.” 
What is school for? Is it of more consequence to get the 
slates laid straight, or to train the eye of the class to see 
the middle of the desk, and to adjust the object to it? 





The analogy between the training of the physical and 
the mental powers cannot be forgotten by the teacher 
for one instant, or the over-weening desire to help, to 
‘* rush things,” to have a “‘ good-looking school,” will en- 
tirely defeat the true end for which all schools exist. 
Muscles increase in size and strength because they are 
used. Power to walk, run, and jump is gained because 
the child does these things for itself. Sel/-reliance will 
grow when it is‘exercised and in no other way. The 
belief that somehow and some time the child who is 
** done for” all its early years to the ruination point, will 
suddenly take on strength, energy, and independent 
action is as absurd as that an evertended shrub, kept 
from air and sunlight, for fear of injury, will, in some 
mysterious way grow into a magnificent tree. What is 
sown shall be also reaped is a law of nature that is piti- 
less in its unerring results. 

To counteract the almost certain tendency of well-to- 
do parents to neglect the culture of the self-reliant qual- 
ity in their children, the teacher must be ever on the 
alert for opportunities to throw little duties and respon- 
sibilities upon them, that they will readily and happily 
assume. ‘‘Iam doing this to help the teacher” will 
never.be said by any boy or girl without a touch of 
chivalry or womanliness that indicates a budding devel- 
opment most promising for fruitage in after years. 

By cbservation and almost by inference the teacher may 
conclude that in certain things the children of moder 
ately-cultured parents have been unwisely indulged. 

1, They have no doubt been read to, too much. Nothing 
could be worse for dulling the investigating habit of the 
brain in after life. 

This can be remedied somewhat by the teacher by 


telling stories to the youngest children with the under- 
standing that the repayment will consist in having them 
told back again to the teacher and the school; and by 
older children, by allowing them to tell only the stories 


or facts which they have read for themselves. 

2. They have never been eapected to care for their own 
personal tidiness. How many dressed theniselves this 
morning? How many buttoned their own boots and (if 
old enough) how many blackened them’ Who used a 
tooth-brush before coming to school? How many looked 
after their own finger-naila? Who watched the clock so 
as not to be tardy at school? How many have done any- 
thing to-Jay to help someboey smaller than themselves? 

Such questions, sprung upon the children at unex- 
pected times, showing that the teacher is always think- 
ing about these things and expecting them to be done, 
will accomplish wonders in a single term, in awakening 
the spirit and fostering the habit of self-reliance. 


-_o- 


CLASS-ROOM NOTES. 





A visitor who had spent a morning in a school where 
every teacher was har. at work was asked,‘‘How did it 
strike you?” He replied : 

“I saw many things that I would wish otherwise. For 
one,I did not like the stress laid upon uniform work. It 
seemed to threaten entire suppression of individuality. 

‘‘Another thing was the complacency with which mere 
quiet was regarded and the statement that the children 
liked it. I saw noevidence that they liked anything very 
strongly. In the object lessons they fingered their speci- 
mens to order, but with joyless though intent faces, con- 
trasting strongly with the bright expression of a child 
naturally gratifying his instinct for investigation. 

“The shriil and harsh voices of the children struck me 
very unpleasantly, and only one of the teachers corrected a 
pupil for this habit, though in several cases children were 
corrected for speaking in too low atone. This no doubt 
was necessary in dealing with such large numbers, 
but surely there is a happy medium. 

“‘As one would have expected from this, there was a 
general lack of attention to physical culture ; in fact, it 
was only represented by a perfunctory exercise in calis- 
thenics that scarcely expended narrow chests even for 
the moment. 

‘Writing was beautifully done, drawing received care- 
ful attention, but other manual work was non-existent. 

‘It would not be just to say that the teachers snubbed 
the children, but I should have liked to see some more 
positive evidences of mutual respect between teachers 
and pupils. 

“On the whole, I should say of the work there that the 
‘knowing’ powers of the child were being intelligently 
and conscientiously trained, if not fully developed, but 
that ‘doing’ was almost entirely neglected, ‘ feeling’ 
and “ willing” quiteso. The work done was admirable 
of its kind but the ‘whole boy’ was not at school in 
that institution.” 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Sept. 26.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
Oct. 3.—DoING AND ETHICs. 
Ocr. 10.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
Ocr. 17.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 








LANGUAGE HINTS,—FIRST YEAR. 





By SaraH E. SCALES, Lowell, Mass. 

Aim. Toso train the perceptive faculties, that cor- 
rect ideas will be gained and expressed in simple correct 
forms of speech. 

Materials. Objects, as toys, articles in school-room, 
animals, alive or stuffed, plants, pictures, worsteds, 
sticks, etc. 

Method 1. Short conversational lessons on objects or 
things somewhat familiar to the child before entering 
school. Teacher select object, pupil tell something 
about it. 

2. Children name object in school-room, in yard, on 
the way to and from school, and at home. Complete 
statements required. 

8. Talk about the senses, and the organs which produce 
them. Ex. I have two eyes; also, the office of the or- 
gans. Ex. I see with my eyes. 

4, Teacher or children select object, and have them 
tell some quality of it. Ta! the sensible qualities of 
color, size, weight, form, etc., and have one at a time at 
first, afterward alternate. Ex. Color. There is a red 
shawl. Size. My ball is large. Weight. The box is 
heavy. Form. In connection with the regular lessons 
on form study and drawing. 

5. Occasion by objects, in connection with number 
lessons, the words denoting number from one to ten, 
during year. 

6. Lessons on position. Teacher place objects. Ques- 
tion children. Gain correct ideas and use of, on, over, 
under, out, in, up, down, etc. Ex. The bell is on the 
desk. The cap is on the head. 

7. Children tell what each other have, at first giving 
names, and then substituting pronouns, Ex. John has 
an apple. We have an apple. Mary and Alice have balls. 
They have balls, Occasion use by objects, of all the per- 
sonal pronouns. 

8. Action words occasioned by teacher performing ac- 
tions, as walk, run, sit, stand. Children perform, cthers 
name, Sentences or statements, showing this, obtained 
from children. Observe actions of animals, as, the bird 
flies, hops, etc. ; also voices as, the cat mews, the dog 
barks. 

9. Teacher write on blackboard lists of words, pre- 
viously learned at reading exercise. Children allowed 
to choose, and name in a statement, pointing out word. 

10. Morning talks, on the natural world, or on morals 
and manners. Do not have these homilies, but bright 
attractive talks in which the children are encouraged to 
talk. 

11. Season lessons, accompanied with observation. 
Children bringing in specimens —illusirating. 

12. Observation lessons. These should be very simple 
at first, arranged by a definite plan, and should include 
one thing ata time. 

18. Materials are abundant in plants, animals, com- 
mon or familiar minerals, and the human body always 
present. In regard to these, it is better to know a few 
things definitely, than a mass of confused facts. 

14. Memory gems. It is said that what is taught the 
child before eight years of age, remains impressed through 
life. Strive then in selecting these gems, to have them 
really of value in a literary and artistic sense. Some 
suggestions may be given later. 

15. Suggestions for words. Teacher describes objects, 
which children nave seen or studied, in terms which will 
enable them to recall and name, or as they are called, 
guessing games. 

16. Last of first year children should be able to read, 
copy, and write from dictation short statements, as, the 
ball is red, I have a cat, the cat mews, etc, 

17. Story-telling and reproduction. 

First, as to selections, have them of value, then read, 
select, and commit to memory, yourself and tell them 
to the little onee. In later years youcan read them. 

Have them short, pointed, and interesting relating to 
other lessons of the day. 

For style, I recommend Mrs. Wiggin’s stories,and other 
kindergarten writers. 

Second, require the children to give back to you 
in substance, what you have told them, « statement 
here and there, at first; later more statements. Have it 


told again in different waysif possible. Encourage 
variety of expression. If children read writing from 
board readily, you shculd write the little story on it. If 
not it can be done second year, 


In fine, however much or little you find yourself able | ; 


to do, do it well, and systematically so that the next 
year’s work will begin where this ended, whether long 
or short. 


+. 


LANGUAGE WORK FOR THE LITTLE ONES.—II. 


By Prin. A. B. GuivForD, Jersey City. 
HAT did little Molly find in the rose 
bush? Who was sitting on the nest? 
(mother-bird), What kind of 
eyes did the mother-bird have? 
(Very bright—very pretty.) Who 
turned her head to one side and looked sharply at Molly? 
Who seemed to say ‘‘I wish you would go away and not 
meddle with me, little girl?” (She.) 

Who stepped back softly? Who turned around and 
ran back to the house ? 

How did the mother-bird feel when Molly ran away ? 

By and by who came back? Whom had she by the 
hand? (Little brother Fred.) Who stepped up close to the 
























rose bush? (They.) Who lifted her hand and pointed 
to the nest? Who said, ‘‘ Do you see the nest, Fred? See 
the old bird is looking at us? Are not her eyes bright?” 

What happened when Molly spoke? Of what was the 
bird afraid? Why did she not fly far? 

Who took hold of the bush and bent itdown? Who 
looked in? What did they see inside? (Pretty eggs.) 

How many were there in the nest? What shape were 
they? What color? Who did not dare to touch them ? 
Of what were they afraid? (Break.) 


How old is little Tom? What does heown? What 
is the name of Tom’s dog? How old is Hero? 

Who loves his dog very much? Who is always kind 
to Hero? (He.) Who likes Tom, also? Whois never 
cross to his little master ? 

Where does Tom live? (Picture.) Near the edge of 
what does the house stand? What are around the 
pond? (Trees.) 

What do Tom and Hero like to do? (Play together— 
Edge of pond.) Who throws sticks into the pond? 
Who springs into the water after them? Who is not at 
all afraid of the water? 

Who tried one day, to reach a stick in the water near 
the bank? Whose foot slipped and who fell into the 
deep water? (His—he.) Who cried aloud for help? 

Who looked, and ran to the edge of the pond? Who 








saw Tom in the water, and heard him crying for help? 
Who sprang into the water and seized his little master 
by the coat? Who held his head above the water and 
dragged him to the shore? 

Who loved Hero after this more than ever? 


Copyright, 1891. By A. B. Guilford. 


A dreary place would be this earth 
Were there no little people in it. 
The song of life would lose its mirth 

Were there no children to begin it. 





The sterner souls would get more stern, 
Unfeeling nature more inhuman, 
And man to stoic coldness turn, 





And woman would be less than woman, 





A LESSON IN DIRECTION. 
By A TEACHER. 
(The object of this lesson is to teach children to think of direc- 


tion as applying to every-day life and not as a lesson only that be- 
jongs within the four walls of a school-room.) 


Who can stand so as to face the north? (Ifa teacher 
has never asked a class this question unexpectedly, she 
has no idea of the uncertainty that ill encompass them 
all like a cloud.) 

“IT can face the north at home but I am all turned 
round here.” ‘So canI:;” ‘‘so can I” (comes from the 
class), 

Who gets up early enough to see the sun rise? Who 
notices where it sets? Now we have it: yes; that is 
north. 

What is behind you? Stretch out your right hand ; 
what way are you pointing? Where would your left 
hand poir.t? I have used the word ‘‘ way ;” what other 
word could I use, that means the same thing? Not one 
of you can think? Children do not often use the wor qd 
I know, but grown people do, and you have heard it a 
great many times without noticing it. 

‘*Is it direction you mean? I heard aman ask my 
papa last night what direction heshould take to go the 
post office.” 

That is the word I wanted. Let me write it on the 
blackboard so that you may see how jt looks amd learn 
how to spell it. Who can give a sen’cence and use the 
word in it correctly ? 

‘* The high hill lies in that directi on.” 

Right, who will give another? 

‘* When we cannot do our wor}; our teacher shows us 
the right direction,” 

You look puzzled ; soma of yr »u are smiling ; was there 
anything wrong with that sent ence? (A little talk here to 
correct the mistake, losing 110 opportunity to improve 
the language of the children.) 

After this I will use the word direction instead of 
‘““way.” Mary, look arow2d the room and tell me in 
what direction from you Ex iward is sitting. 

‘He is sitting about tialf-way between north and 
east.” ‘‘ Northeast ” (comes from the class). 

Who is sitting in the northeast corner? What is in 
the southeast corner? E.ring me something from the 
southwest corner. 

Now, imagine if you an that this building is all blown 
away so that the sides ef the house will not keep us from 
going where we plear e, and see if you can tell the direc- 
tion that James is g: ying. James, you may go direct to 
the Presbyterian chi mech, Go asa bird would fly, don’t 
mind woods or fer wes or any such trifles. Sarah, tell 
me the direction he went. 

“‘He went—wen (—why, he didn’t ,o any of the ways 
we learned about.’ ’ 

(After a good ¢ eal of talking and puzzling the class 
decide he went jm the right direction, but that it was 
about half-way |} j,etween east and northeast.) 

The sailors W wuld call that ‘“‘nor’-nor’east ;” did you 
ever read any saa stories when they talked about the 
wind blowing “ ‘squ’-sou’ west ?” 

Charlotte m: sy go to the post office and who can tell 
the direction s’ ae took ? 

Minnie, go to / jhe superintendent's office ; to the high- 
est building ‘n town; to the prettiest garden; to the 
base-ball grour .d, I wonder why the boys all jump at 
that ! 

Addie, go: * to Dr. Jennings’ house and ask him to go 
with you to + ee the little boy in our class that has been 
at home a ¥ eek with asprained ankle. (This is great 
fun and the class think this is a wonderful lesson.) Who 
can tell hov ¢ she went? 

“She w' ant west tothe doctor's house, then turned 
southeast to Frankie’s house.” 

That w jjl do for to-day. 
member to go and see him, for he must be a little lonely 
shut up at home. 





A TALK ABOUT THE HYDRA. 
B ; ANNA VAN DeR ZEE LEE, New York City. 

To-d ay I am going to tell you a story which people a 
great) many years ago believed to be true, but which we 
nowk now could not ha ve been so. 

It w -as said that on the shores of a lake lived an enor- 
mous animal having se‘veral heads, some said nine and 
other 3a hundred. Man;y of the brave young men of the 
coun! cry went out to fig:ht it; but every one of them 
was killed by it, because whenever one of its heads 
was cut off, another would grow in its place, and 
whil e they were fighting with one head, another one 
wou Id open its mouth and. erush them between its teeth. 


I hope some of you will re- 
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At last it was killed by a brave, strong man named 
Hercules (Hérciilés) of whom I will tell you more at 
some other time. I do not know how Hercules killed 
this animal, which was called a Hydra, but you may be 
sure he was such a great hero that he was more than a 
match for it even if it did have more heads than he. 

This animal never lived, I want you to remember, but 
now I am going to tell you a story about another animal, 
which is all the more wonderful, because it is all true. 

Quite a long time ago, there was a very learned man 
who was very fond of looking at all sorts of little 
things through a glass which made them seem much 
larger than they really were. 

Can any one tell me the name of such a glass? “A 
magnifying glass.” : 

Yes, that 1s right, Tom, but we have one word 
which means a magnifying glass, I will put it on the 
board so that you may study it. (Micrdscdpe.) 

What is a microscope, Will? 

“ 4 glass to make little things look larger.” 

Well, one day this gentleman was looking at a drop of 
water from a pond through his microscope when he saw 
something in it which looked like this: 


It was about the shape of the finger of a glove. From 
the tip of the finger was a stem, which held it to a straw, 
and on the open side a number of hairs waving about in 
the water to catch its food. Whenever they fastened 
upon anything they forced it down into the open space 
within the body which was its stomach. 

Now I will tell you why the story of the Hydra always 
makes me think of this true story. 

What did I say happened when a head of the Hydra 
was cut off ? 

“A new one grew on again.” 

Well that is something like this little creature. The 
doctor found that if he cut one of them in two pieces 
like this : 


One piece would grow another foot, as the stem which 
holds it to the straw is called, —and float around in 
the water until it found another straw ora stone to 
which to fasten itself. The other piece would grow into 
a perfect animal too. No matter what was done to one 
of them it seemed to be impossible to kill it, for there 
would be as many new ones as their were pieces of the 
old one. 

The man who discovered all these things remembered 
what had been said about the imaginary animal and 
named this little creature a Hydra, also. 

How large is a Hydra? ‘‘So small that it can’t be 
seen without a microscope.” 

Very well, indeed, Charlie. 
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THREE WAYS OF TELLING TRUTH. 


(Charles’ mother was expecting company to dinner. She placed 
a dish of beautiful fruit on the side-board, and told Charles that 
he must not take any. ‘ To-night at dinner you shall have your 
share, but you must wait till then,” she said. “ All right, mother,” 
said Charles, “and he sat down by the window and pretended to 
read. After his mother had gone out he went over to the side- 
board, and pushed the largest pear out of the dish. It rolled on 
the floor. Then he picked it up, put it in his ket, and when he 
was outdoors he ate it. His mother missed that particular pear, 
and she asked, “Charles, did you take that | pear from the 


dish?” “No, mother, I did not,” said Charles, and his mother 
believed him.) . 


Well, John, what have you to say about my story. I 
want you to feel free to tell what youthink. You are 
quite right, “ Charles told the truth.” He did not take 
the pear from the dish. Lucy has something to say. 

“ His mother did not care whether he took it from the 
dish or not. She wished to know if he had taken the 
pear.” 

That is a good point, Elsie looks as if she had a bright 
thought. Elsie thinks that Charles told an untruth be- 
Cause he meant to deceive his mother. It may often be 
that what seems a truth is a lie because a person who 

, Saic it chose his words to deceive. I want you to think 
about that a moment, How many think that Charles 
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really tolda lie? Isee a good many of the class agree 
with Elsie. Some of you are not sure about it. 

Let us suppose another case. A little girl was asked 
how many miles it was tothe next town. ‘‘ Five miles,” 
she replied. Now it really was seven miles instead of five. 
What do you think of this story? James thinks the girl 
did not do wrong for she meant to tell the truth. Whom 
do you think the more truthful, this girl or the boy in 
the other story? Some one tell me why he think: so. 
That is a good answer, Henry. “ The right or wrong of 
what we say depends upon what we mean.” Or, to use 
a larger word, it depends upon our intention. Then it 
is possible to say what is true and yet not tell the truth? 
Is it possible to tell a lie and not say a word? You look 
puzzled. I will tell another story. Fanny was very fond 
of reading stories. She read every minute when she was 
not in school, and sometimes she read in school. She 
would open her geography, put her story book inside of 
it, and pretend to study very hard. When her teacher 
looked at her, she would look back at her map, and in a 
minute go back to her story. 

Fanny did not tell her teacher that she was studying 
her geography. How could she tell alie? Maggie has 
the right word. ‘She acted a lie.” 

Suppose I write on the blackboard the lessons we have 
learned from this talk. 

1. Wecan tell something that is true, and yet not tell 
the truth. 

2. The truth of what we say sometimes depends upon 
our meaning and not upon our words. 

3. Itis quite possible to tell a lie by our actions when 
we do not say a word. 

4, { speak ) 

Weshould { think » the truth. 
act } 
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PERCENTAGE IN THE PRiMARY SCHOOL, 


By Lizzie A. Breaas, Springfield, Mass. 


(All work in percentage with young children should be done 
concretely, and onl such numbers .ised as the pupils have had in 
their previous work. The rates should be presented in the order 
in which the fractions were taught, 50 per cent., 25 per cent., 75 
per cent., 334% per cent., 20 per cent., ete., corresponding to one- 
haif, one fourth, three fourths, one third, and one fifth. Problems 
and illustrations used in teaching these fractions can be used 
ayain in teaching this subject thereby saving a great deal of time. 
There area great many devices that can be used in first presenting 
this subject on the board before a class. The following is asim 
ple and very good one as the pupils use this a great deal in the 
introductory work with tractions.) 





254 3344 


50g | 50¢ 33}5 3345 33} 





754 662% 


Children, I bave now divided this square into two 
equal parts and instead of calling each one-half, we will 
call it 50 per cent. 

What part of the square is 50 ¢? 

What part of a triangle is 50¢? 

Fifty per cent. of a circle is what part of the circle? 

Fifty per cent. of a quart is what part of a quart? 

Half a peach is what per cent. of a peach ? 

Half a stick of candy is what per cent.? 

Half a dollar is what per cent. of a dollar ? 

Fifty per cent. of a day is how many hours? 

Five is what ¢ of 10? Nine is what ¢ of 18? 

What then do you mean by 5¢ of anything? Another 
way to indicate per cent. is this sign ¢. 

Mrs. Clark bought a dozen ears of corn ; she boiled 50¢ 
of it for dinner, how many ears did she boil, and what 
per cent. had she left? 

Charlie had four nickels ; he spent 50¢ for fire-crackers, 
how many cents did he spend? 

Mary had 10 cents which was 50¢ of all her money, 
how much money had she? 

Harry buys newspapers for 2 cents apiece, and sells 





them for 3 cents apiece, what per cent. does he gain? 
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A man bought a bushel of potatoes, he sold two pecks, 
what per cent. did he sell ? 

If Carrie pays one cent for two slate pencils and sells 
them for a cent apiece, what per cent. does she gain ? 

What is 50¢ of 4, 6, 8, 10, 14, 16, 24, 36, etc. ? 

I have divided the square into four equal parts and 
will call each part 25¢. Now if one part is 25¢ what per 
cent, will two of the parts be called? Three parts? 
Children, you may take your foot rulers and show me 
25¢, 50¢, and 75¢. If we cut off six inches what per cent. 
do we cut off? If we cut off three inches what per 
cent. will be left? If we cut off nine inches what per 
cent. do we cut off and what per cent. have we left? 
50¢ of a foot? 75¢? 

One quart is what per cent. of a gallon ? 

What per cent of a bushel is one peck ? 

Three pecks is what ¢ of a bushel? 

Mary had twenty-four cents ; she spent 75¢ fora doll. 
What did the doll cost, and what ¢ of her money had 
she left ? 

A boy had seven marbles, which was 25¢ of all the 
marbles he had. How many marbles had he ? 

Harry. gathered a peck of chestnuts. He gave 25¢ of 
them to his uncle, 50% of the remainder to his brother, 
and what was left sold for eight cents a quart. How 
many cents did he receive? (John, you may tell us 
about this proble m.) 

“One peck js eight quarts; 25¢ of eight quarts is two 
quarts, that he gave to his uncle ; he had six quarts left 
and 50¢ of six quarts is three quarts that he gave to his 
brother and three quarts that were left he sold for eight 
cents a quart, equals 24 cents that he received.” 

The cook had a dozen of eggs. She used 25¢ of them 
for sponge cake, and 50% of them for pie. What per 
cent. of a dozen had she left? 

(The other rates can be taken up from time to time 
and presented in their order. More difficult problems 
can be illustrated on the board and slates by rapidly 
sketching various objects as follows) : 

How many more are 75¢ of 16 marbles than 50¢ of the 
same number ? 
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more, 


What wil] 33)¢ of 50¢ of a dozen silver stars cost at 3 
cents apiece ? 
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3344 33h< 3314 
50¢ of 12=6 
3444 of 6=2 
3 cents, cost of one star. 
2x3c.=6, cost of two stars, 

3344 of 18 is 25¢ of what number ? 

50¢ of 16 is 33}% of what number ? 

Bought 3 dozen lemons for 40 cents. Sold 83}¢ at 
12} cents apiece and what was left at 18 cents a dozen, 
How many cents did I gain? 

(These lessons were prepared for pupils doing the 
third year’ work in the primary school.) 





GEOGRAPHY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
By E. E. K. 

Ask whose parents are French. 

Tell of the country across the great ocean where the 
French people live, in houses somewhat like ours, having 
streets and fields and woods somewhat like ours, bu 
speaking a different language, very different from ours 
If you know ever so little French, give a sentence or 
two to show how these people talk. Let the children 
laugh but tell them that such ta'k doesn’t sound funny 
at all to French children because they understand it, and 
that perhaps some teacher in France is at this very mo- 





ment making her children laugh by telling them how 
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funnily we talk. Tell how they have the same kinds of 
bread that we have (letting the children name over a 
few), and another kind, made of chestnuts. These chest- 
nuts are larger than ours. They have to be shelled, dried, 
and ground up into flour before they can be made into 
bread. Close with this example of the stories told to 
French children and call for its subsequent repetition by 
pupils. Novel, simple, and progressive, it leads the im- 
agination in such a way as to be a good exercise in loca- 
tion and the language of location, while amusing the 
children and holding in their minds the idea of a foreign 
people : 

In Paris there is a street : 

In that street there is a house : 

In that house there is a staircase : 

Up that staircase there is a room : 

Tn that room there is a table : 

On that table there is a cloth : 

On that cloth there is a cage: 

In that cage there is a nest : 

In that nest there is an egg : 

In that egg there is a baby bird. 





NATURE STUDY FOR PRIMARY GRADES.—I. 





By Miss S. E. BrassiLu, Supervisor of Science, Quincy, 
Mass. 
LESSON ON THE GOLDEN-ROD. 

OUR o'clock, time to say good-night. 
But first, who would like to bring some 
golden-rod to school to-morrow? Wal- 
ter may bring five pieces, and Bertie 
five ; that will be one for each of us. 


Be sure you get root and all, 
- * * * ~ 


Here is the golden-rod for our lesson. Where did you 
find yours, Bertie? 

‘‘T found my golden-rod on the roadside.” ‘I found 
mine in the yard.” 

Have you seen golden-rod growing anywhere else? 
“‘There’s lots of golden-rod in our pasture.” 

Frank means that there is a great deal of golden-rod 
in the pasture. Tell us so, Frank. ‘ There is a great 
deal of golden-rod in our pasture.” ‘‘ I saw some golden- 
rod down in the meadow.” 








beach too.” ‘* We found some golden-rod over in the 
woods last week.” ‘‘ You can find it almost anywhere, 
Miss —, ” 


But I looked in all these places last spring and I didn’t 
see any golden-rod. Ah, ‘‘golden-rod grows in the au- 
tumn,” does it? I wonder why we call it golden-rod? 
What part of the golden-rod is yellow? Look at the rest 
of it. Do you see anything like a rod? Put your piece 
of golden-rod near Mary’s, Ruth. Measure your golden- 
rod, Walter. Measure yours, Helen. 

** My golden-rod is longer than Ruth’s.” 

Hold them up as if they were growing. Now tell the 
story. What is your story, Helen? Yours, Walter? 

You may play that I cannot see the golden-rod, and 
you are trying to tell me about it so that I shall know 
just how it looks. Who has something totell me? The 
pupils examine their plants and tell what they find, the 
teacher putting in a question only when necessary to 
call attention to some point the pupils have overlooked. 
The order in which the statements come is unimportant. 

‘* The flowers are all at the top of the stem.” ‘There 
are leaves on the stem.” ‘‘ The stem feels rough.” ‘‘ The 
stem is green.” What color are the flowers? ‘The 
flowers are yellow.” ‘‘ There are a great many flowers.” 
‘* They grow in branches.” 

Who has another name for these bunches? Remem- 
ber yesterday’s lesson about the grape. 

**The flowers grow in clusters.” ‘“‘There are little clus- 
ters in the big cluster.” ‘‘The stem bends over at the 
top.” ‘* There are some little buds on my golden-rod.” 
‘* The buds are close to the stem.” 

There is one part of the golden-rod you haven't told 
me anything about yet. Who will be first to find it? 

‘The golden-rod has roots.” ‘‘ The roots are white.’ 
“‘ There are a great many little roots.” ‘The roots keep 
the golden-rod in the ground.” 

I can’t see just how the leaves look yet. 
are they? What shape are they? 
What makes them feel rough? 
hairs” anywhere else? 

Those were good stories. You may listen while I tell 
them and see if I remember them all. (Teacher repeats.) 

** You forgot to say the roots live in the ground.” 
** You forgot the little hairs.” 

Where are the little hairs, Olive? Would you like to 


What color 
How do they feel? 
Are there any “little 


‘**Golden-rod grows on the | | 


read about the golden-rod this afternoon? 

“‘There ain’t any story about the golden-rod in our 
books, Miss—.” 

Then we'll make up a story. (At this point in the ex- 
ercise the teacher gathers into form the material that the 
children have given.) You shall tell the story and I'll 
write it. What shall I write at the top of the black- 
board? That will be the name of our story? Where does 
the golden-rod grow, Alice? Put all those stories togeth- 
erand make one good one for me to write. Because it 
grows in so many places without care, we call it what 
kind of a flower, Elsie? How tall does the golden-rod 
grow, Walter? Tell about the root, Alan. About the 
stem, Bertie. What shall I write about the leaves, 
Ernest? Who has a good story about the flowers ready? 
Have we forgotten anything? O, yes; what is there 
to tell about the buds, Frank ? 

There is a true story about the golden-rod all ready 
for our lesson, but we ought to havea picture to put with 
it. Who will try to make a picture of the golden-rod? 
We will all help to mend it if it isn’t quite right. 

Bertie may draw the root and the stem. Will that do, 
Ruth? Yes, the top of the stem ought to bend over. 
Bertie may change that, then Helen may put on the 
leaves. Frank is tall, he can reach to the top of the stem 
so he may put on the blossoms. How can we show that 
the leaves and stem are rough? 

That is a good picture. Now as soon as we have learned 
some pretty lines about the golden-rod you may take 
your piece to your desk and make a picture of it on your 
slate. Write the name near the picture like this. Say 
the lines slowly after me, 

‘* Along the roadside like the flowers of gold, 
* 


* ~ * * * & 
Heavy with sunshine, droops the golden-rod.” 
Once more,Mary,try tosay it alone. All say it together. 
That will do. We will see if we remember it this after- 
noon when we have read our story. 
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ONE WAY TO CARE FOR THE EYES IN SCHOOL. 


By E. D. K. 
TEACHER NUMBER ONE, 


=)HILDREN, sit up! You are bending over too 
much. Don’t you know you are ruining 
your eyes, besides looking so badly at your 
work? You had a very good position when 
you first commenced writing, but you have 
grown worse and worse and now you are way down. 
Mary ! James! Susan ! Every one of you sit up straight 
now—this minute! Why don’t you mind me? 

(Teacher stands in despair ; a few raise their heads a 
little—not much. When the class began writing they 
looked like Fig. I ; in a few minutes like Fig. II; andin 
ten minutes like Fig. ITI.) 















‘That because we do this we can’t see very far off, 
when we wish to.” 

That is true. But what else do these doctors say ? 

‘* That the black and white we have before our eyes 
all the while in the books and on the blackboard is bad 
for us.” 

Were there any other reasons given why children 
should be careful of their eyes at school? 

‘Yes ; the light shines on our work the wrong way,’ 

How can light shine the ‘‘ wrong way ” ? 

‘*T mean, that it ought to come over the left shoulder 
and not in our faces.” 

Well, what is the remedy for all these dangers ? 

“e Glasses ! ” 

(Teacher sketches these on -the 
board to the great amusement of the 
children.) What ! All you little folks 
wear glasses? Wouldn’t you be a queer looking school ? 

“T know a better way than that, teacher ; to hold our 
heads as far away from our work as we can.” 

‘‘ Ned calls me “‘ teacher,” so I suppose he will speak 
to the minister the next time he comes to his house and 
call him “ preacher,” but he was right about one remedy 
for the troubles to the eyes at school. Now that we have 
taken two minutes to review these talks we have had 
before about the eyes, we will have our writing lesson, 
I shall give you a chance—silently, as I always do—to 
straighten up every few minutes ; but we can’t have our 
lesson spoiled by two or three careless children who 
know better, and know so well why they shouldn’t lean 
forward. There are other reasons, you know, why you 
should sit correctly in writing, but we are only speak- 
ing of the eyes now. If I have to call anyone’s name, I 
want that boy or girl tosit back, aad put the pen in the 
groove; for the lesson is over for them to-day. 

Ready. Slide-back; slide-back (a dozen repetitions for 
movement-practice ; then, a sudden stop—a moment’s 
silence for position to be regained if any had lost it. 
Ready. One, two, three, four ; one two, three, four (re- 
petitions as before ; sudden stop—silence for positions ; 
and so on through a twenty-minute lesson), 

Well done! You have been like little soldiers to mind 
my sudden pauses—all except two, whose names I called; 
they have lost their lesson and may stand a moment. 

(Teacher number one went back to her room wonder- 
ing. Would her children obey a silence like that ? Would 
that punishment of losing a lesson and standing before 
the class, be enough to prevent a recurrence of the inat- 
tention? She thought of the atmosphere of that room, 
and concluded it would there, where the children all 
seemed so sensitive to what the teacher said. Why had 
she not thought of some of these things? She guessed 
she had scolded too much and hadn’t made them under- 
stand the why of it. She was a good deal subdued. 
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EARLY LESSONS IN FORM EXPRESSION.—1I. 





By Grace Hooper, Rice Training School, Boston, Mass. 
The first type-form, the sphere, has been presented to 
the child; his observation 
has been awakened, and 
he has been interested to 
follow the type into the 
world about him. He 
also has had a little ex. 
perience in trying to make 





a copy of some of the ob. 
jects he has seen. 





up. (Serene-looking teacher answers): ‘‘I am going to 
have a writing-lesson after recess ; come in and see what 
I do; mine do pretty well. 


TEACHER NUMBER TWO. 


(To her class.) You remember the talks we have had 
together about the harm it does to the eyes to get them 
too close to your work. How many remember anything 
we have said when we have talked about this? 

‘* You said that learned men who had studied about 
these things say that more harm is done the children’s 
eyes at school than anywhere else.” 

Does anyone remember why they say this? 

‘* Because we bend ever our work so much that we 
make ourse] ves near-sighted.” 

What else ? 








(Teacher at recess to other teacher.) Whatdo you do, ! 
to make your children hold up their heads and keep in 
good position when they write? I can’t make mine sit 





We will next give him 
a form essentially dif- 
ferent from the first. A 
straight - lined - form,—a 
cube; and for better appreciation of this solid it should 
be studied, in comparsion with the sphere. 

Material for Study of Cube.—A long strip of wood 
with four sides,each an inch or an inch and a half in 
width may be obtained at a carpenter’s shop, and sawed 
into cubical blocks, 
sufficient in num- 
ber for the class. 
Square tablets cut 
from brown paper, 
the same size as the 
face of thecube. A _ 
box, containing 
sticks from one to 
five inches in 
length. (This can 
be obtained at any kindergarten supply rooms.) If pos 
sible the teacher should have the models and tablets of 4 
larger size than those of the pupil. 
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A Lesson on the Cube.—Hold the sphere in your left 
hand, children, and the other I havegiven you in the right 
hand. How easily we can hold the sphere, and how 
pleasant it feels in our hand. Grasp the other tightly. 
Do you enjoy holding that? ‘ No, because it hurts my 

d.”’ 
Saas is true. Do you remember what we called the 
round outside of the sphere? Then the outside of this 
block must be the surface also, (Teacher draws from 
t he children that this isa broken or divided surface.) 
Edith, count the separate parts and tell me how many 
you find. “Six” is correct; and we call each one a face. 
(Let the position of the faces, as front, back, left-side, 
right-side, top, bottom, be indicated.) Do our fingers 
move in a round direction on each face as they did on the 
sphere? ‘They move straight along.” What story does 
the cube tell, Henry, about its faces? ‘It says, ‘I have 
six flat faces.’” (The teacher may substitute the word 
«plane faces”—and have the sentence repeated.) Carl, 
tell another story. ‘‘ The faces are allalike.” (The fact 
of the faces being all of the same shape and same size 
should be emphasized.) 
EDGES. 

Esther, place your fingers on the place where two faces 
meet onthe cube. Find another, and another. These 
are named edges. (Drill on the word.) Kate tells me 
she finds “‘ twelve of them,” and James thinks “‘ they are 
sharp.” Now we see why it would not be pleasant to 
play ball with an object that has twelve sharp edges. 

(Direct the children to notice that these edges are 
straight ; also their relation, as, right, left, front, back, 
etc; and their position, as straight across and straight 
up and down, Let them find all the straight edges in 
objects about the room.) 

CORNERS. 

The children may all find a place where three edges 
meet. Yes, we might call it a ‘‘ point,” but a better 
name isacorner. If we press our finger on this place, 
or grasp the blocks tightly, we find these corners very 
hard for little hands. How many can any one find? 
“Bight,” is the correct number. (Drill on corners, in 
other objects ; upon outside corners, and outside corners 
of a box, the room, etc.) 

NAME, 

But we must not forget to give our little block a name. 
We will call it, “‘ a cube.” 

(Lead the pupils to form sentences using the name and 
describing the form as ‘‘ The cube bas six plane faces.” 
“ The cube has eight corners, ” etc. 

Action, Arrangement, and Building.—Place the cube 
on the desk, children,and do not touch it. Lead them to 
see it will stand quite still, and that it stands very firmly 
on the whole of one of its faces, and that the sphere stood 
onatiny part of its round surface and the least touch 
would cause it to roll about). Can we roll the cube, 
Lucy? “No; but if we push it, it will slide. (Let some 
of the pupils take four cubes and place them ina row 
across; others make a row up and down. Again the 
cube and spheres may be arranged alternately ; anda 
little exercise in building with the two may follow.) 

OBJECTS LIKE THE CUBE. 

As the sphere was taken as a type form of many nat- 
ural objects, so we will 
think of objects based up- 
on the cube, although we 
do not find that nature 
favors the latter shape as 
she does the former. 
Lumps of sugar, alphabet 
blocks, baskets, etc., may 
be suggested tothe obser- 
vation of the child as hav- 





ing this form. 
MODELING THE CUBE. 

Having the little cubes before us we will each try to 
copy one in clay, as 
nearly like it as possi- 
ble. (Teacher cuts the 
clay into uneven lumps 
and distributes it to the 
pupils. She then directs 
them to take the piece 
between their fingers, ~— 
and carefully press it,  () 
until the faces begin 
to assume the same 
shape and same size; then placing it on the slate press 
it evenly on all sides, using a small flat piece of board. 

This will bring the edges and corners sharp and well 
defined. 








OBJECTS. 

From the cube make an alphabet block by marking 
letters on the faces with the toothpick. A little safe will 
be simple to mold, indicating the door and lock, and 
making four small spheres, for the standards. 
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MORNING TALES FOR THE PRIMARY ROOM. 


By Lucy WHEELOCK. 


H, what can you tell, little pebble, 
little pebble, 
Oh, what can you tell, little peb- 
ble by the sea? 
The secret of your silent \ife, 
Now whisper it to me,” 
Sings Miss Grace as she takes up a 
round, white stone from her desk. 
Each child finds a similar stone upon his desk and be- 
gins to examine it. 





It may tell where it used to live and how it came here. 
Harold may begin. 

** My pebble says it came from the sea shore, and there 
is lots of sand and lots of stones and shells there.” 

Who could tell about the sand in a different way? 
I do not like to hear about ‘‘ lots of sand.” 

It is decided that we prefer to say a great deal of sand, 
and the quantity of sand suggests children digging, and 
Harold is ready to finish his story. 

** A little boy came to the beach one day with a shovel 
and pail to dig in the sand. He found me in the sand 
and put me in his pocket and brought me home.” 

That is a good story. Whohasanother? Suppose a 
little boy were in the country looking for a stone, where 
would he find it ? 

“I know,” says Harry; ‘‘on a gravel-walk. When I 
was at grandpa’s last summer the driveway and walk 
were full of gravel-stones.” 

Who else has been in the country and found little 
stones? 

Elsie’s hand is raised. 

‘IT eawa little brook once, and the bottom of it was 
covered with stones, and there were more on the edge of 
the brook, and we made a garden in the sand and puta 
stone wall all around it.” 

That was a good way to use the stones. Who has 
played anything else with them ?” 

‘** We played store this summer, and had little round 
flat ones for pennies,” said Jack. 

“‘ Why, I think you are like some people I have read 
of who use stones and shells for money all the time, and 
long ago before people understood arithmetic, pebbles 
were used in counting and to help people remember 
numbers. If a man wished to show ten of anything, he 
put down a white stone. 

Two white stones would show two tens, and so on to 
ten tens. A word which grown people often use when 
they talk of money or numbers is calculate, which comes 
from a word in another language, meanirg a pebble, 

Who has another story ? 

‘* My stone is iike a marble and will roll,” says little 
Jay.” 

** And mine is like a brown egg,” says another. 

You might draw or paint a picture on it, and play it 
is an Easter egg. 

But my pebble has along story to tell. You must 

listen well, for it will speak softly, because, you know, I 
asked it to whisper. Itsays: ‘Long ago I lived in the 
bottom of the sea, buried in thesand. I was larger then, 
and rough and had sharp corners and edges. It was 
dark and cold with so much water above me. I often 
heard the waves talk of playing on the shore, and some. 
times they laughed so loud that it seemed like a great 
roar. I wished to be free and tried to move myself, but 
I could not stir till the water helped me and washed me 
out of my bed. Then I could see many living things mov- 
ing about in the sea.” Who can tell any of them? 
“Fishes.” ‘‘ Whales.” ‘ Lobsters.” ‘‘ Crabs.” Yes, 
all these and many more, and there were beautiful plants 
in the sea. Who can tell me what they were? 
Yes, there was sea weed and sea moss. “ I was happy, 
although the water kept rolling me over and over and 
pushing me up against other stones. Sometimesa sharp 
corner wis broken off, and sometimes a rough edge 
rubbed away. I had many hard knocks, but I knew that 
I was growing smooth, and I was glad. 

**At last I had grown much smaller, and so round that 
I could roll easily. Then one day a wave gave me a ride, 
It took me along farther and farther from my home, 
and left me at last on the shore. The beach wascovered 





a 
You may all think of a story for your pebble to tell. 
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with other stones like me, and I was among friends. 
The sun soon dried me, and the other stones aaid I glis- 
tened in the sunlight. But at high tide the water swept 
over us again, and we were whirled about and dashed 
upon the shore, till it seemed as if there would be 
nothing left of us. But all the time I was becoming 
rounder and more beautiful, and this was the only way 
to make me so. 

** At last I was washed up so far that the highest tide 
could not reach me, and there I lay day after day in the 
loving sunlight, and every night the sea sang a low, 
slumber song. 

‘‘Only sometimes, when the wind lashed the waves and 
the clouds were dark, the sea grew angry and uttered a 
terrible roar. Then the sailors and the people living on 
shore trembled ; for an angry sea has terrible power, 
and they fear it. 

*‘One day when the sun was bright, a woman ina blue 
dress came walking along the beach. She had a basket 
on her arm, and before I could speak, I was in it.” 

““Oh! I know!” cried several voices. “It was you.” 
**Tt was Miss Grace.” 

Yes, it was I, and here is the stone. Will you all 
take your slates and make some pictures to tell me what 
kind of a story your pebble has told? To-morrow you 
may bring pictures or anything which will tell us more 
about the ses, and then we will read your stories with 
the pictures. Now let us ask these pebbles for their secret 
again, and sing the answer, as we put them away. 

** Ob, what can you tell, little pebble, little pebble, 
Oh, what can you tell, little pebble by the sea? 
The secret of your silent life, 
Now whisper it to me.” 


** Tt is the love of God in Heaven, 

The God who made both you and me ; 
And every day I think His praise, 

In silence by the sea.” 





GETTING AT IT. 








By Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 

(This lesson is the practical illustration ot an article by the same 
author, “* To 10,000 in a year,” in Tuas JOURNAL of Aug. 29.) 

John is six years, two months, and five daysold. His 
father took him to school last September the first day 
school opened. The principal and teacher both received 
John and his father very pleasantly. “John was put into 
the primary room with forty-eight other little children 
ranging in years from six to eight. His mother had 
taught him to read in the primer ; also to write his name, 
and he could count to a ‘“‘ hundred with his eyes shut.” 
Among other acquirements, he knew the names of the 
figures, and he could make the figures rather imper- 
fectly. 

The teacher divided her pupils into three classes: The 
first class was composed of the children who could read 
some and could count to a hundred with their “ eyes 
open ;” the second class could spell a little on the chart, 
and read a very few ehorc sentences ; the third class was 
composed of beginners just beginning to tind themselves 
in the school-house and to find one another over one 
another. 

Just after dinner the teacher called up the first class 
and she commenced to find out what they knew posit- 
ively about number work. The following is in part a 
verbatim report of the lesson. 

How many can count ten? All who can, raise the 
right hand this way. (Level with the cheek.) 

Mary, please count the boys in the class. 

(Pointing to each boy, counting : ) One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 

As Mary said “‘ ten,” the little mischievous boy in the 
lowest classsaid : ‘‘ Please teacher, ‘leven boys up there.” 
The teacher surpressed this boy by telling him he must 
not speak till she told him he might. 

Who else will count the boys? (All hands went up 
again.) 

John, will you count. “‘ One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten,”’ and, “‘I,” he said, make 
** eleven.” 

Right, John. 

* John, do you know what stands for eleven?” 

Yes, ma’am ; I can make eleven. 

Here take the crayon and write it on the board. (John 
went to the board and wrote the number.) 

John, 11 is how many more than 10? 

‘*One more.” 

What makes 10? (Many hands raised.) 

Mary, will you tell us what makes 10? 

‘*Ten makes ten.” (Children laugh.) 
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Who else will tell? 

‘‘ Two fives make ten.”” (Good, said the teacher.) 

What other numbers mak ten? ‘I know, teacher.” 
Tell us John. 

‘* Must I tell all, teacher?’’ 

Yes, tell all, John. 

‘* Nine and 1 make 10, 8 and 2 make 10, 7 and 3 make 
10, 6 and 4 make 10, 5 and 5 make 10, and lots of other 
things make 10.” 

John, what do you mean by “lots of other things” ? 

‘* Well, 8 and 1 and 1 make 10,7 and 2and 1 make 10.” 

That will do about 10 now: 

How many can tellme what makes11? (Hands raised 
again.) 

William wil) tell us. 

‘Two fives and 1 make 11.” 

Who will tell me what the half of 4 is? 

Benjamin will tell. 

‘* Two is half of 4.” 

The half of 6, Benjamin ? 

‘* Three is the half of 6.” ‘ 

The half of 8, Benjamin? 

‘* Four is the half of 8.” 

The half of 10, Benjamin? 

‘* Five is half of 10.” 

The half of 11, Benjamin? 

‘* Six is the half of 11.” 

The half of 12, Benjamin ? 

‘* Six is the half of 12.” 

Benjamin, which would you rather have 11 cents or 12 
cents?” 

‘Twelve cents.” : 

Benjamin, you said half of 11 is 6, and then you said 
the half of 12 is 6, and now you say 12 is more than 11. 
Do you still think the half of 11 is 6, and the half of 12 
is 6, too? 

**T don’t know.” 

Can any one tell me what the half of 11 is? (John’s 
hand was the only one that went up.) 

John thinks he can tell. 

‘The half of 11 is 54.” 

(The teacher was astonished at the answer John gave.) 

John, how do you know that 5} is the half of 11? 

‘* Well, the half of 10 is5, and the half of 12 is 6, and 
the half of 1 is a half ; so the half of 11 is 5 and one half 
of one.” 

(The teacher now had all the children write the num- 
bers from 1 to 11 on the board, and then she wrote one- 
half on the board and told the class its name.) The 
point to be observed in this lesson is the way the teacher 
got at things. 

At the next recitation a pupil said the half of 5 is 3, 
and then immediately the same pupil said the half of 6 
is 3. 

By degrees the teacher led the pupil around to the 
point so that he had to say that ‘‘5 is 6,” or that *‘6 is 5 ;” 
but if a pupil made a mistake in number work, the 
teacher did not correct him, but went around in another 
way and gradually brought him back to it, thus paving 
the way securely step by step for either the correct 
answer or a contradiction which the pupil would at once 
perceive. 


* 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.* 








By R. ANNA Morris, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


The children of to-day are to be the people of the fut. 
ure; therefore let our schools aim to aid in making of 
these children such noble men and women as the world 
needs. Let them be developed with a well rounded 
training that does not neglect the moral nor wear out 
the physical in building up the mental. This training 
we can have by adding to our course a system of body 
cultivation that shall be in harmony with the growth of 
the mind and soul. Not only into our graded schools 
would I sarry this teaching, but I would have it reach 
our dear, bright children in the humblest country school 
of the land. 

Believing that the growing time is the period of life in 
which to form habits of health; and teach a greater 
reverence for the sanctity of the body, we begin the 
training of the physical being with the child’s advent 
into school. 

As early as possible the child’s mind should be awak- 
ened to a keen appreciation of the need of a good body. 





«These articles are specially prepared for THE JOURNAL, and are 
not a copy of the material in the book about to be published by 
the same author. 


Instill into their minds a kind of body-worship that 
shall act as a safe-guard against bad habits, appetites, 
and degrading vices. 

When once a child becomes interested in himself and 
has a motive for practice, then all work that has for its 
purpose the gaining of a good body becomes a pleasure. 
The mind should be pleasurably associated with the phys- 
ical practice. 

Boys can be won by arguments in favor of strength 
and manliness. They can easily be led to see the com- 
mercial value that the business world puts on a good 
form and a courteous bearing. 

Teach children that all movement has character and 
meaning ; and that it does make a difference how we 
enter a room, both to others and to ourselves ; then they 
will no more slam the door nor shuffle their feet than 
they will permit slang or profanity to escape their lips. 

Introduce principles and mottoes for memory work 
along with the examiner. 

The little ones are learning lessons that will last them 
through life, when they repeat understandingly. 

‘“* Actions speak plainer than words.” 

‘“‘ If we would have pleasing movements we must have 
good thoughts.” 

To hold the interest keep the talks up along with the 
practice, but do not mingle them together too much after 
the explanations ; let the period of practice be filled with 
prompt, obedient, thoughtful execution. Five minutes 
of prompt execution is worth more than half an hour of 
tiresome dragging. 

After four years of experience in suiting the work to 
the needs and conveniences of the public schools 1 have 
formulated an eclectic system of physical training that 





is based upon the Delsartean principles of freedom, 
strength, and expression ; i. e.: First the body must be 
freed cf bad habits, stiffness, and sluggishness by a series 
of relaxing or limbering-up exercises, 

Then it must be strengthened with vigorous, precise 
movements, For this part of the training, as a better 
means of developing muscle, we use a great deal of ap- 
paratus-drill. 

After the body has become flexible and strong, it is 
ready to yield itself to the expression of the soul and 
feelings within ; then we begin the lessons in Delsarte 
expression. 

From experience that has stood the test of trial, rather 
than from theory and books, I will present to the 
teacher some such lessons as I have given in our school. 

The beginning lessons will be conducted mostly on the 
conversational plan and will be so simple and plain that 
any regular teacher can understand and teach them in 
her school. 

Lesson I, 
FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN, 

Now, children, the first thing we must learn is how to 
take a good position for working; such a position as 
makes us ready to give attention and ready to rise from 
the seats. 

We will call this, The First Position Sitting. 

(Here follows a little talk that explains the word chest 
and auy other part of the body that they may not under- 
stand when I allude to it.) 

In learning it we will think of our head, chest, should- 
ers, body, hands, feet, eyes, and mouth—one at a time: 
then we will think of them all at once. 

Now while I give you a little talk about each of these, 
you must show me that you understand by doing what 
I ask. 

Head erect. Do not lean it either to the right or left, 
nor let the chin push out in front. We will practice to 








keep the head level. First push the chin out, then down, 
then draw it back and in until the head feels straight, 
Repeat this several times. 

Chest up. Place your hands on your chest and think 
of it as a real chest or box filled with something very 
precious. It reaches from your shoulders nearly to your 
waist, and from side to side. 

What forms the top of this box? 

“Shoulders and neck.” 

Yes, and the sides? 

‘* The ribs.” 

And the bottom? 

You do not know. It has a very hard name but we 
can learn one hard name. The diaphragm—the half- 
way partition. 

(One of our primary teachers spent some time in teach- 
ing the children about this muscular partition between 
the chest and the abdomen. As the most available ob. 
ject she took the small tin wash-basin to show them the 
shape and thickness of the muscle. The little people 
caught the idea so literally that each little fellow swelled 
out his waist and was quite convinced that he possessed 
a real tin basin partition. Teach the little ones enough 
to awaken a practicing interest.) 

Name the precious things in your chest. 

Yes, the heart and lungs. Could you live without one 


leg? ‘* Yes.” Both legs? ‘‘ Yes.” Could you live 
without your arms? ‘‘ Yes.” And your eyes and ears? 
“Ta.” 


Could you live without your heart and lungs? “ No,’ 

Then you must guard and keep them with reat care, 
for they are treasures. (Explain the meaning.) Make 
all the room you can for them by pushing up from the 
inside ; make the waist muscle strong to hold up the 
chest. Let us practice pushing the chest up and out at 
the sides. You see your chest is made of a kind of rub- 
ber muscle that stretches, put your hands on the top and 
sides to feel the stretch. 

Shoulders level. Watch the people as you go home 
and see how many crooked shoulders you can find. Stand 
before the mirror and'get your shoulders level, then think 
how they feel. Come back to school and show me how 
they Jook when they feel straight. 

Practice raising and dropping them, also raising and 
pushing them back. 

Body well back in the seat. 


Sit as tall as you can and do not lean against the desk. 
(By pushing back in the seat the body is better supported 
and held more erect.) 

Hands folded. (From very small children until they 
have learned which is the right hand, give the prefer- 
ence to the right hand by placing it on top; after that 
put the left on top. We want to be right handed but not 
slavishly so, therefore use the left hand as much as you 
can.) 

We want your hands on the edge of the desk to have 
them ready for use. 

Feet on the floor side by side. 


We must have quiet, polite feet that do not trouble by 
striking the seat. 


Eyes to the front. 


We want you to know much that is taking place in 
the school-room and your eyes must help your ears to 
find out, but we cannot have you turning. Your eyes 
can watch all around without the trouble of turning your 


heads. How queer we would look, and how tired it 
would make us, to keep constantly turning our heads in 
order to see everything. 

Mouth closed. 


When sitting in silent attention, we must not forget to 
keep our mouths closed and breathe through our noses. 
Repeat this : ‘‘ The right road for the air to travel in 
going to the lungs is through the nose so that it can be 
warmed and made pure.” The little hairs along this 
road and the gate at the end of the road act as sentinels 
(teacher explains) to keep out all impurities. 

You may repeat these after me: 

1. Head erect. 

2. Chest up, 

3. Shoulders level. 

4, Body well back in the seat. 

5. Hands folded. 

6. Feet on the floor side by side. 

q. Eyes to the front. 

8. Mouth closed, 

Try and think of all of these points at once. 

Order of mechanical practice. 

Repeat the exercises until eight counts is given to each 
one. 

Ex. I.—To level the head. 
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Extend the chin. 1, out; 2, down; 3, draw in; 4, 
hold. Repeat. 

Ex. II. To raise the chest. 

1. Place hands on chest, thumbs under arms, and tips 
of middle fingers just touching. 

2, Expand the chest and draw the fingers as far apart 
as you can. 

Ex. III. To level the shoulders. 

1. Raise shoulders. 2. Drop shoulders, 


BODY. 

Ex. IV. Hands on hips. 

1, Lean the body forward at the hips. 

2. Raise the body to erect position. 

Ex. V. Hand Folding. 

1, Extend arms far out at side and stretch. 

2. Fold hands on the edge of the desk. 

Ex. VI, Foot Placings. 

a. 1, Extend the feet out toward the front under the 
desk. 2. Bring the feet back to place. Repeat. 

b. 1. Raise heels, 2. Lower heels. Repeat. 

d. 1. Raise toes. 2. Lower toes. Repeat. 

e. 1, Cross one foot over. 2. Feet in place. Repeat. 


EYES. 
Ex. VII. Look. 
1, Up. 2. Rest, front. 
3. Down. 4. Rest “ 
5. Right. 6. Rest ‘“ 
7. Left. 8. Rest “ 


Ex. VIII. Train the mouth. 

1, Open mouth wide. 2. Close the mouth gently. 

It takes smart people to think of so many things at 
once. Try and think of all we have learned to-day and 
sit well. 

When I say Position Rest, you may lean back against 
the seat, but do not drop your chest nor fall together 
at the waist, drop your hands into your lap. Put one 
foot forward and the other backward and take a good 
rest. 
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TEN LESSONS IN MANUAL TRAINING —I. 


By Gro. B. KILBON, Principal of Manual Training 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

The work of the Springfield Manual Training school is 
in two departments ; the senior grammar grade and the 
highschool. The attendance upon this schoel of the boys 
of the senior grammar grade, is voluntary ; but, with the 
exception of a few who are prevented by individual rea- 
sons, the attendance is general. The five grammar schools 
in the city send a total of 96 pupils to the Manual school. 
From fifteen to eighteen boys come to Manual schoel 
from one of these grammar schools each morning (ex- 
cept Saturday) for a lesson from 8:30 a. M. to 10 P. M. 
The sixth class attend on Thursday from 10:30 to 12 a.M., 
thus giving each boy one lesson per week of 1} hours’ 
duration. Some of the lessons in the following series of 
articles occupy a single week: others will cover four 
weeks’ instruction. The ten articles of the following 
course do not cover all of the ground gone over during 
the forty weeks of the school year, but are a selection 
from the prescribed course. No boys are admitted 
under thirteen years; the average age of the 96 boys 
last year was 14 years, 10 months. The school is equipped 
with 19 work benches, costing $7.50 each; 19 sets 
of tools, at $15.00 each ; 100 drawers for holding work 
at $1.00 each; a case of forty drawers for storing the 
prepared material, costing $40.00; three grindstones 
costing $15.00 each; making a total of $612.50, Every 
pupil has a drawer for his exclusive use in which he 
places his work at the close of each session. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Provide suitable benches. Individual ones 4} feet 
long X2 feet widex34 inches high are preferred, and 
they should be placed about 3 feet apart each way as in 
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The teachers’ bench, as shown in this figure, surrounded 
by the class sitting upon stools brought from the benches 
as 1s necessary when giving class instruction. 
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Provide the tools enum- OO 

erated on Page 417 of THE O O O 

ScHoo. JournaL for June ©O O O O 

28, 1800, where also the OQOO09°0 6 

bench is described. O O O O 
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USE OF HAMMFR.—NAIL DRIVING. 


The hammer consists of two parts, the head and the 
handle. Fig. II. 
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The head has three divisions. First, the ball which is 
the end that strikes a blow. Second, the eye, or the hole 
which receives the handle, and third, the claw of the 
nail hammer, or peen of the bead hammer. 

Problem I. Driving steel wire nails.—Take for each 
pupil a block of pine or other soft wood, 8 inches x 1j 
inches © 1j inches. On one side draw three pencil lines 

— as in Fig. III. and place 

SS ——\. points 1 inch apart on 
each line. Supply each 
pupil with 1} dozen, 6d. 
steel wire nails. 

Hold the hammer as in Fig. IV., with the thumb on 
the upper side of the handle, and the end of the handle 
projecting about one inch beyond the hand. 
































At each of the extreme points on one of the lines in | 
Fig. III. hold a nail vertical and strike it once. If the 
blow has caused it to incline push it back a little past a} 
vertical position and holding it there strike itagain. If 
it continues to incline it must be loosened in order to| 
press it to a vertical position. Drive the nails until only | 
§ inch of it projects above the block asin Fig. V. At 
each of the intervening points on the same line drive 
nails, sighting with the eye to see that the heads are all 
in line as in Fig. VI. 





Supply each pupil with a fulcrum block 8 inches x1} 
inches < { inches. Hold the hammer as in Fig. VII., 
supporting its eye on the thickness of the fulcrum block, 
and draw the nail about § of an inch, moving the hand 
through about one eighth of a circle,that is, to a vertical 
position, as in Fig. VIII. 
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Support the eye on the width of the block, as in Fig. 
IX., and draw the nail entirely from the wood. The eye 
of ahammer should always be supported thus when 
drawing nails. The support should be a little higher 
than the nail head, when any partial drawing com- 
mences, and each partial drawing should be about 4 
inch to § inch in amount, in order not to bend the 
nail, or strain the hammer handle. I have seen the 
workmen break hammer handles, and nails resist draw- 
ing when neither would have occurred had the above 
simple direction been followed. Mark 10 off from 100 
for every bent nail. 

Problem III. Driving Cut Nails. Upon another 
side of the block used in the two last problems, draw 
lines as before and drive 6d. cut nails. These are wedge- 
shaped viewed from one side, while of uniform thickness 
viewed from the adjacent side. Insert them as in Fig. 











X, in order that they may not split the wood which will 


be the case if they are turned one quarter the way 
around. 
Follow the order given 


bd 
in problem I. and drive \—+ - 


one row. Follow the wot —— 

order given in problem 

Il. and draw them with- 

out bending. If any nails 
do become inadvertantly or carelessly bent, straighten 
them on the anvil. Mark as in previous problems, 
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Rapid workmen may drive asecond row. If it is 
deemed desirable to mark the work, mark 10 off from 
100, for every nail which inclines } inch from perpen- 
dicular, or whose head is ,; inch above or below the 
line of § inch in height. 








Problem IV. Curve Nailing. Take the block used in 
the previous problems, draw a line on one side } inch 
from the edge, and place points at every inch upon it. 
On an adjacent side draw _ line 4 inch from the edge as 
in Fig. 11. 






































Problem IT. Drawing steel wire’ nails.—Place the work 
in the vice, with its top level with the bench top, as in 
Fig. VII. 
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\ Provide 1 inch, No. 18, steel wire nails. 
Using the pliers bend a nail about 4 inch 
from the point, as in Fig. X11. Insert the 
nail in one of the prepared points on the 
first side of the block, with its body stand- 

\ ing perpendicular, as in Fig. XII., where 
\ an end view of the block is shown. 


7 


Drive the nail carefully, causing the 
point to appear on the } inch line on the 
adjacent side of the block as in Fig. XIV. 
In a similar manner drive nails at the 
other prepared points, which are on the 
first side of the block. Mark 10 off from 
100 for every nail whose point appears 4 
inch from the line on the adjacent side. 

Problem IV. Toe natling. Call attention to the differ- 
ent timbers of a common house frame, as shown in Fig. 
XV. 
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Those timbers are largely fastened together by a pro 
cess called toe nailing. 









































Take a piece of soft wood 2 inches X 2 inches X } 
n ch to1eprecent a sill, and a piece 2 inches X j inch X 
% inch to represent a post or stud. Lay the post on 
the bench and with the 
peen hammer start a § 
inch finishing nail, or 
patent brad, } inch from , 
one end, asin Fig. XVI., 
remembering the relation its wedge shape needs to bear 
to the grain of the wood. 

Press it to an angle of 30° with the side of the post, 
and drive it well in but not so as to have the points show 
on the end. The front view will appear as in Fig. XVII. 
Turn the post so as to bring the bottom side uppermost 























sand supporting it on two blocks, 4 inches 
X inch X ¥; inch, which are to be used 
_-| 'n the next problem, start another nail in 











similar manner as in Fig. XVIII. 

Hcld the post erect on the sill, and joining the outer 

faces of the two perfectly, drive both brads as far as 
ossible without marriug the wood with the hammer. 
Hold the left hand firmly on the top of the post while 
doing this and do not let perfect joining of faces be dis- 
turbed. With the brad set and hammer drive the brads 
till the heads are flush with the 
side of the post, that is till the 
heads have fully entered the 
wood, The work will appear 
as in Fig. 19. One nail head 
only is shown in this figure the 
other being on the invisible 
side. 

In a similar manner start, 
drive, and set a brad in each of 
the other sides of the post, when it will be secured to 
the sill by four brads. 

Rapid workmen may perform two or even three prob- 
lems, while the slowest workmen are performing one. 
Mark 10 off from 100 on each problem for every imper- 
fect joining of faces and for every side of the post that 
is marred by the hammer. 
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THE CORN’S HAIR. 





He stood beneath the great cornstalk, 
Our little 4-year-old, 

And pulled the hanging tassel down 
Of fine and silky gold. 

«* Oh, see the corn has golden hair,” 
He said “ and see it shine— 

And yet it doesn’t curl at all— 
It’s not at all like mine!” 

‘‘T wonder how the corn would like 
To have the farmer come 

And comb and brush it every day 
And curl it round his thumb? 

I wish that I had hair like this— 
That would be always right— 

Instead of having tangles pulled 
Morning, noon, and night!” 

—Little Men and Women. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES. 
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. Hearts and homes, sweet words of plea-sure, Mu - sic breath-ing as ye fall; Mak-ing each the other, 
. Hearts and homes, sweet words re - veal-ing, All most good 


and fair to see; Fit - ting shrines for purcy 
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UPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
ciass work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








THE DIFFERENCE. 


Eight fingers, 
Ten toes, 
Two eyes, 
And one nose, 
Baby said, 
When she smelt the rose, 
‘*Oh what a pity 
I’ve only one nose !” 


Twelve teeth, 
In even rows, 
Lots of dimples, 
And one nose, 
Baby said, 
When she smelt the snuff, 
** Deary me! 
One nose is enough !” 
—School Entertainment. 
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TEN TRUE FRIENDS. 





Ten true friends you have, 
Who, five in a row, 
Upon each side of you 
Go where you go. 
Suppose you are sleepy, 
They help you to bed ; 
Suppose you are hungry, 
They see you are fed. 
They wake up your dolly 
And put on her clothes, 
And trundle her carriage 
Wherever she goes. 
These ten tiny fellows, 
They serve you with ease ; 
They ask nothing from you, 
But werk hard to please. 
Now, with ten willing servants, 
So trusty and true, 
Pray who would be lazy 
Or idle—would you? 
—Home and School Visitor. 


LITTLE FOLKS AT PLAY, 


Children who drill 
Seldom are ill, 

For sinking, tiptoeing, and right and left going, 

And shooting and clapping, and measured out tapping. 
Strengthen their limbs, 
Drive away whims, 

Make faces shine brightly, make spines grow uprightly ; 
So, I suppose, 
Illness all goes. 


Children who learn 





And bodies to bend low, and noddles to send low, 
And elbows to fetch out, and fingers to stretch out, 
Seldom look pale, 

Delicate, frail, 
And seldom are sulky, and seldom too bulky, 
And seldom are spiteful, but always delightful. 
So, then, we will 


Beg leave to drill. 
—Exchange. 
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I MEANT TO. 








‘* T did not rise at the breakfast bell, 
But was so sleepy —I can’t tell— 
I meant to. 
‘* The wood’s not carried in, I know ; 
But there ’s the school-bell, I must go— 
I meant to. 
‘* My lessons I forgot to write, 
But nuts and apples were so nice— 
I meant to. 
‘** I forgot to walk on tiptoe ; 
O how the baby cries! O! O! 
I meant to. 
‘** There, I forgot to shut the gate, 
And put away my book and slate— 
I meant to. 
‘‘ The cattle trampled down the corn, 
My slate is broken, my book is torn— 
I meant to. 
“ Thus drawls poor idle Jimmy Hite, 


| From morn till noon, from noon till night : 


I meant to. 
And when he grows to be a man, 
He heedlessly mars every plan 
With that poor plea, ‘‘ I meant to.” 
—Home and School Visitor. 
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PASSING THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 





Each morning, as we slowly }:ass 
The city’s streets along, 
We hear the voices of the class 
Ring out the Nation’s song. 
The lassies’ treble piping cfear, 
The laddies’ deep bass growl, 
And from the boy who has no ear 
A weird, discordant howl. 
With swelling hearts we hear them sing 
** My country, ’tis of thee!” 
From childish throats the anthems ring 
‘** Sweet land of Liberty !” 
Their little hearts aglow with pride, 
Each with exultant tongue 
Proclaims: ‘‘ From every mountain side 
Let Freedom’s song be sung !”’ 
Let him who'd criticise the time, 
Or scout the harmony, 
Betake him to some other clime, 
No patriot is he. 
From scenes like these our grandeur springs, 
And we shall e’er be strong, | 
While o’er the land, the school-house rings 
Each day with Freedom’s song. 
—Boston Courier. 





Bodies to turn, 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Tres, published by E. L. Kellogg & Uo.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


Sept. 8.—The Canadians want free trade with the British West 
Indies.—Remova!l of the prohibition to the importation of Ameri- 
can pork in Denmark. 

Sept. 9.—Baron Hirsch’s scheme for colonizing the Jews formed. 
—Riot against American missionaries in China, 

Sept. 10.—Successful test of American smokeless powder.— 
Depth of the new Canadian canal at Sault Ste. Marie to be in- 
creased to nineteen feet. 

Spr. 11.—A scheme to get Scandinavians to emigrate from the 
New England states to Canada. 

Sepr. 12.—Announcement that a railroad will be built from 
Omaha to Chicago in time for the crops of 1892. 

Sept. 13.—The steamship Arizona arrives at Queenstown, having 
collided with an unknown vessel at sea. 

Sept. 14.—Yellow Fever at Rio Janeiro.—The village of Refel, 
in the Tyrol, destroyed by fire.—Cholera on a British ship at 
Sombay. 

Sept. 15.—The New York Central road to run a fast state train. 
—-The Russian government relieving the suffering among the 
poorer classes.—No attention paid to the prohibitory liquor law 
in Alaska. 

Sept. 16.—Custom laws of the United States to be modified for 
the benefit of foreign exhibitors at the Columbian exhibition.— 
China will send an explanation of the recent riots to the 
“ powers.” 

Sept. 17.—French military maneuvers closed. 





LABRADOR’S GREAT CATARACT. 


The Bowdoin college expedition has just succeeded in 
reaching the great fallin the Grand river. They sailed up 
Hamilton inlet for nearly 200 miles and then ascended the 
Grand river to the rapids. The stream narrows from 500 
yards wide a mile above the fall to about 50 yards a short 
distance below. Grand Falls, though not approaching the 
incredible height attributed to it by legendary accounts of 
the Indians, is a grand fall of water. Its total descent is 
accomplished in a series of falls aggregating nearly 500 
feet. The greatest perpendicular descent is not over 200 
feet. The half dozen falls between this grand descent and 
the bed of the river on the plateau vary from ten to 
twenty-five feet, adding tothe majesty and grandeur of the 
scene. It was with great difficulty that the bottom of the 
falls was reached and a photograph of the scene taken. 
After leaving the plateau and plunging over the falls, the 
waters enter an immense canon or gorge, nearly 40 miles 
long and 300 yards wide, the perpendicular sides of which 
rise toa height of from 300 to 500 feet. The sides of this 
canon show it to be hollowed out of solid Archwan rock. 
Through this canon the water rushes with terrific rapidity, 
making passage by boat wholly impossible. 





GREAT FLOOD IN SPAIN. 


Report of an appalling calamity comes from Spain. In 
the province of Jaen the commune of Aubeda was under 
water, and there was great loss of life and property. The 
greatest loss occurred at Consuegra, which is built on 
the site of the ancient Roman town of Consabrum. Pre- 
vious to the flood it was a busy village of 7,000 people; 
now it is desolate. After the storm the river rose with 
surprising rapidity, but in spite of the great efforts of the 
mayor many people would not leave their doomed dwell- 
ings. The rain began a second time and then the river 
rose by leaps and bounds. The people climbed to the 
roofs of their houses, but hundreds of them perished. 
Twenty-seven dead bodies were found in one dwelling- 
house. 





PRESIDENT DIAZ AND HIS OPPONENTS. 

At the opening of the Mexican congress, Sept. 15, Pres- 
ident Diaz said that their foreign relations were excellent. 
A commissioner has been appointed to the monetary con- 
gress at Washington, and also one to arrange a treaty 
of reciprocity with the United States. Treaties of peace, 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, have been signed 
with San Domingo and Italy. Diplomatic relations have 
been begun with Japan, Argentina, and Russia. The in- 
Vitation to attend the Columbian exhibition has been ac- 
cepted. The government telegraph and railroad lines are 
being extended, and seven new steamship lines have con- 
tracted to carry the mail without n subsidy. The finances 
are in a good condition, and the Indian troubles in Sonora 
are over. 

Carlos J. Garcia, who has been at the head of about fifty 
riots, insurrections, etc., threatens to make trouble for 
President Diaz. He expects aid from the larger towns in 
the state of Tamaulipas. Garcia and his followers are de_ 
voted to the clerical party. The governor of the state of 
Chiapas on the border of Gautemula says that, although 
there are many turbulent refugees in that state, the major- 
ity of the people strongly support the government. 





To DETHRONE A Crazy KiNc.—Emperor William was 
given a warm reception in Munich by Prince Regent Luit- 


pold. It is held that King Otto, of Bavaria, is insane, antt| 
as Luitpold is the next heir, itis for his interest to cultivate 
cordial relations with the Kaiser. William, on the other 
hand, wishes to hold the friendship of Luitpold because he 
ison good terms with Russia and has had great influence in 
softening the old time prejudice of the South Germans 
against the North. A commission of physicians will be 
appointed and if Otto’s malady is found incurable, Luit- 
pold will succeed him. 





ENTERPRISING CHINAMEN.—The Chinamen are learning 
rapidly from the whites. It seems that laundrying will 
not henceforth be their sole occupation. Two Chinamen 
will build a big salmon cannery on the Fraser river. 
Other Chinamen will erect a rice mill near Victoria, B. C., 
in order to supply the interior country with rice. 





RussIA AND BERING SEA.—Russia has at last become 
mixed up in the Bering sea dispute. Hitherto she has 
diplomatically closed her eyes to all intruders, leaving to 
her co-tenant, the United States, the burden of defending 
their common interest and title. But now Russia has 
shot a captain, smashed a bowsprit with a heavy gun, and 
seized a schooner--and an American schooner at that. 
The important part of it is that Mr. Blaine must acquiesce 
in the seizure ; otherwise he must admit his error in seiz- 
ing English poachers. The important point is Russia’s 
intent to defend against intruders property which is hers 
or is not hers, precisely by the same right as the United 
States does or does not own the seals in the easterly half 
of that ocean. 





JAPAN’S ARMY AND NAVyY.—Japan’s minister of war 
points to the fact that the defences are in a very imperfect 
condition. He says that Naruto channel, Sazo, and Kure, 
naval posts, all need fortifying. The navy has about thirty 
vessels at present, but some of them are old and sadly need 
repairing. A large number of cruisers are building and 
the army will be considerably increased. 


THE PROPOSED PACIFIC CABLE.—The U. S. steamer 
Albatross will survey for a cable from San Francisco ty 
Honolulu. Reports from Japan are now received because 
that country is connected by telegraph with China, which 
in turn is connected with western Europe. From there also 
is a complete circuit to San Francisco. This is a very in- 
direct line; amore direct one is desired. In addition to 
this scheme of the United States, Great Britain has one for 
laying acable from Vancouver to the Hawaiian islands, 
then to the Fanning group, then to Samoa and the Fijis 
and so on to Australia or New Zealand. This line would 
be of great use incase of war. Another plan that has been 
thought of is to have a line, by land or water, from Seattle 
to Sitka, and so across to the eastern coast of Asia. 





INDIAN LAW-MAKERS.—A late report said the Chickasaw 
legislature was still in session, and although doing little 
business, showed no disposition to adjourn. An ex-mem- 
ber says that every full-blooded member of the body keeps 
arecord of his time ona stick, and, at the expiration of 
the day, cuts a notch in it, then turns it over and makes 
four additional notches, representing the number of dol- 
lars due him. The full-bloods are an impecunious lot, and 
$4 a day is a glorious thing which does not come their 
way very often,so they are very careful about having the 
record made up daily. 





STATESMEN FRIGHTENED BY A PICNIC PARTY.—A few 
days ago a party of British naval officers went for a picnic 
to Sigri on the island of Mitylene, about sixty miles from 
the entrance to the Dardanelles. Immediately it was 
flashed all over Europe that Great Britain had taken mili- 
tary possession of the island so as to be ready if Russian 
vessels attempted to pass the straits. When the situation 
was explained the statesmen were as much inclined to laugh 
as they were to be alarmed when the report was first 
received. The incident illustrates the feverish condition 
of Europe, and the truth must be confessed that England 
would like to occupy this island if she dared. Such a step 
would be likely to bring on a general European war, 
and England cannot afford to start a war. 


A FATAL WHISKEY BARREL.—It seems that whiskey is 
dangerous whether the barrel is full or empty. A few 
days ago an empty barrel stood on the sidewalk in front of 
a New York liquor store. Several small boys were play- 
ing around it, and one of them dropped a lighted match 
through the faucet hole. The alcohol remaining in the 
barrel caught fire, and there was an explosion. One boy 
was fatally injured and two others were hurt. 


FAMINE FEARED IN CHINA.—In some parts of China 
famine is feared. The first rice crop, owing to risings of 
the rivers, was completely destroyed in northeastern 
China, and now it is thought that the continued drought 
will about destroy, or at least severely damage, the second 
crop. The government granaries, that are usually drawn 
on in bad years, have very little in them. Last year inthe 
Shan-tung province hundreds died of starvation. 








(CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not large enough t> hold all the answers to them. We 
+ compeled to adhere to these rules : 

AS quate relating to school management or work will be 

this page or by letter. 2. All qoesttons hat can Be 

susweeed by reference to an ordinary text-book must 
be ruled om. and all anon: communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending will be withheld if requested. 








= ie primary work and feel the need of some 
mythinee "whic Ms can tell me to help me succeed will 
a appreciated by A SUBSCRIBER. 


It is difficult to put into print the help a teacher may 
need in the actual association with children in the school- 
room ; but by way of general advice I would suggest the 
following : 

1. Arouse the minds of your pupils. They have come 
from homes, perhaps, where their mental powers have 
never been awakened. You will do this best through their 
observation and perception. 

2. Give them something to do. Not only because idle 
hands meat mischief, but because the habit of industry in 
school should begin with the very youngest children. 

3. Tell only what you cannot get your pupils to tell you. 
The temptation to pour information upon them will be al- 
most irresistible ; but the only real strength they get will 
be from individual effort. 

4. Make your pupils talk about what you have told 
them. In all work where you must do the telling, ineist 
upon the repayment of it, by their giving it back to you 
afterwards. 

5. Review everything that is taught. Never give one step 
of advanced work till the previous work has been freshened 
up by review. 

6. Teach a lesson or explain a text before asking your 
pupils to memorize it. First the idea, then the term, is 
the only safe principle upon which to work. 

7. Make the lesson brisk; children cannot be held to 
continuous thought. Short lessons carried on with life 
and spirit are the only kind that interest or benefit chil- 
dren. 

8. Enlist timid and dull pupils. The shrinking little ones 
will always hide behind the more showy ones and will be 
ueglected unless great care is used. Your skill is best 
shown in getting these timid little people to thinking and 
talking. 

9. Cultivate sympathy with your pupils. Can you ima- 
gine how little children feel ? Can you put yourself in their 
place? This is the very key to success. 

10. Give command only when example and suggestion 
will not suffice? The fewer rules the better. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not,” is as much out of place in the lowest primary room 
as in every other. 


A BEAUTIFUL flag, twenty feet long, the gift of Mr. Still” 
well S. Eldredge, a prosperous merchant of Philadelphia, 
and a former pupil, was unfurled with appropriate cere- 
monies, at the school-house, Cape May Court House, N. J., 
on Labor Day. 

Principal J. A. Whitelock presided, and great enthusi- 
asm prevailed. Addresses were made by prominent citi- 
zens and altogether it was an enjoyable occasion. 

This is the second school in the county that flies the 
National colors, the adjoining village of Goshen having 
raised one on July 4, last. 

Cape May Court House, N. Y. w. 


What office does the atmosphere of the earth perform ? 
2 What was the cause and when was the origin of the earth's 
atmosphere ? 
3. Where is the land of the midnight sun ? 
4. Why does every ear of corn have an even number of rows of 
grain? an 


Among the ten thousand unanswerable questions that 
come to our office, are those given above. 

1. Among the many offices of the earth’s atmosphere, an 
important one is supplying to plants and animals the ne- 
cessary oxygen to support life. 

2. God made the atmosphere when he made everything 
else. 

8. The land of the midnight sun is where the sun never 
sets. 

4. Every earof corn has an even number of rows because 
it is so ordained by nature. 


What would you consider a 7 - unishment for pupils who 

break the rules in regard to whispering? Depriving of recess 

cogs ceases to be effectual. Py 
io. 


The “ Whispering ’ matter isall wrong, of course, justas 
talking aloud in school hours is wrong. I am not saying 
anything in justification of it when ! say that teachers 
make a mistake by singiing that out as oneof the chief- 
est sins against discipline. A school where every pupil is 
interested in the work and where the mght spirit reigns 
will have the least whispering; and that which would 
take place in a well-regulated school, I would let alone, 
as far as having any special rule against it is in ques- 
tion. I would take it for granted that there was not to 
be any whispering, just as I would take it for granted 
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there was not tobe any talking or laughing aloud. I would 
correct one as I would correct the others. Use as much 
skill in seating pupils as possible, to prevent temptation in 
this respect. When a pupil persistently whispers, correct 
that pupil individually, and this does not necessarily mean 
a punishment. A rule made against whispering with 
penalty attached is sure to make a great deal of trouble 
for the teacher and arouse a spirit of antagonism in the 
school-room. A teacher needs to question her own skill 
in management if her children persistently whisper. 


Please give me the best books upon the following subjects : 

I. Informational.—Arithmetic, algebra, geography (physical and 
political), reading, orthography, Evglish grammar and composi- 
tion. Latm, music (vocai and instrumental), penmanship, draw- 
ing, pees States history and civil government, physiology, and 

chology. 
Pot. Professional.—Methods, school « conomy, science and art of 
education, mistakes in teaching. 

Seipstown, Pa. J. F. H. 


It will be impossible to indicate what books are the best 
on all of these subjects. Questions like this are frequently 
asked and as frequently attempted to be answered, but 
with poor success because under the Information head 
there are so many excellent works. Our standard pub- 
lishers have practically auswered J. F. H.’s question by 
putting a great deal of money in their publications and 
then a great deal more cash in their revision. Under the 
Professional head we would name Swett, Parker, Johon- 
not, Calkins, Hughes, Page, Tate, Payne, Frye, ete. Any 
teacher wishing to know the names of the best books 
should send for the publications of all the leading publish- 
ing houses, being certain not to omit E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
25 Clinton Place, New York. A. 


(1) Please recommend a good book containing American history 
stories fur children from ten totwelve years of age, also a lan- 
guage book. (2) When the trustee of a school district delivers 
the tax book to the collector, he also gives him a warrant, which 
permits him (the collector) to collect taxes tor tnirty days there- 
after, and if there are taxes remaining unpaid after this thirty 
days, the collector should return the warrant to the trustee for 
renewal. If he fails in doing this, but continues to collect, which 
he has no right to do, can he held responsible for the money he 
collected after the thirty days; or will the trustee be responsible, 
who failed to see that the coliector had his warrant nee 


1. Prof. McMurry has prepared a book of 150 pages of 
** Pioneer History Stories.’’ 2. Both trustee and collector 
would be personally liable for moneys collected after the 
expiration of a tax warrant. 


Tam a teacher of an ungraded school in the country; seventeen 
years of age; hold a “ provisional certificate’, attended a normal 
schoot one term; have been re-appointed to the school I had last 
term and now lam determined to do my very best this winter. 
They tell me my teaching wag a success; I hope todo much better, 
however. What advice would you give me? I want to become 
a “ protessional.” THE LNSTITUTE often says: “* Take THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL,” but I cannot take them both and I don’t like to part 
with THe [NstTrITUTE. Do you think the reading of three or four 
weekly papers (good papers) would be injurious to a young man 
_ike myseli? They tell me much newspaper reading is injurious 
to a young mind, but a teacher ought to be well informed. 

Selpetown, Pa. J.F.H 

J. F. H. has our sympathy and support. Our advice is 
for him to take all the best educational papers possible. It 
seems to us incredible that an enterprising young man or 
woman cannot get together five doilars for educational 
papers and another like sum for professional books. The 
interest on this ten dollars would be a hundred fold in dol- 
lars and cents, not if put on a shelf and looked at, but used 
up by study night and day. Let the ordinary paper alone, 
and be penurious of time. Keepin good health by using 
plenty of exercise, but all the time keep up a tremendous 
thinking. The world is needing good teachers and J. F. 
H. and others like him may be certain that when they be- 
come really good, places and pay will come along without 
a great deal of trouble. A. 


Will you please give a good course of reading for a primary- 
grade teacher to pursue during the coming year? 

I have read ‘ Talks on Teaching,’ ‘Quincy Methods,’ * Seeley’s 
Grube Method,’ *Johnson’s Education by Doing,’ ‘ Hailmann’s 
Primary Methods,’ ‘Quick’s Educational Reformers,’ ‘ Mistakes in 
Teaching,’ ‘Securing and Ketaining Attention,’ ‘Badlam’s Sug- 
gestive Lessons in Reading and Language,’ * Perez's Early Years 
of Childhood,’ ‘Science of Writing,’ * Lessons on Color,’ ‘ Page’s 
Theory anc Practice,’ ‘Calkins’ Object Lessons,’’ ‘Old Mother 
Earth, Her Highways and Byways’. Most of these I own and have 
the opportunity of studying. The course I ask you to recommend 
i wish to have include a good work on psychology, and moral 
science, also ‘ Principle’s of Education,’ and a few ks which 
would better fit me to impart an all around education to my 
pupils. ¥.C. F. 

Read Welch’s and Sull y’s psychologies, ‘ Porter’s Moral 
Science,’ ‘ Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Teaching,’ 
‘ Tate’s Philosophy of Education.’ The way these are read 
will depend upon how much thought F. C. F. can bring to 
their study. Psychology is of little use to many teachers 
because they do not know how to study it. One kind of 
study of psychology and the principles of education will 
become a positive detriment to the student ; another kind 
invaluable benefit. We cannot point out the exact differ- 
ence between these methods here ; the subject will be dis- 
cussed in the columus of THE JOURNAL, but we can insist 
that the student of educational psychology shall know how 
to proceed before he commences. This is axiomatic. 
Theoretic and dogmatic psychology is a snare and a delu- 
sion, but applied psychology is an unspeakable blessing to 
the capable teacher. 





The favorable testimony of theusands should convince you of 
the merits of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 








BARONESS VON MAHRKENHOLTZ-BULOW. 





In the year 1849 in the month of May a lady arrived 
at the Baths of Liebenstein in Thuringia, Germany. 
Her Jandlady, whom she had known previously, told her, 
as a bit of news, that a few weeks before ‘‘a man had 
settled down on a small farm near the springs, who 
danced and played with the village children, and there- 
fore went by the name of the “ old fool.” The visitor 
at the Baths was Baroness Von Mahrenholtz-Biilow and 
the man who played with the children was Friedrich 
Froebel. The Baroness visited this village wonder, saw 
him with the children, recognized education in the 
‘* playing,” and with the keen insight and rare intuition 
of a gifted woman born to be this man’s foremost 
apostle, said, ‘‘ This is one of those men who are stoned 
by contemporaries and to whom future generations 
build monuments.” 

From that time forward the Baroness labored for the 
spread of kindergarten principles. She absorbed the 
spirit and plan of the work from actual study and asso- 
ciation with Froebel, and traveled from tcwn to town 
and country to country, urging the new ideas upon the 
public attention. Her high social position made all this 
seem very strange to the people, but at last success 
crowned her work. The first kindergarten was opened 
at Blankenburg, in 1840, closing after eight years for 
want of funds. In 1851, the Prussian government de- 
clared against all schools founded on Frcebel’s princi- 
ples. ®8But after years of earnest work with tongue and 
pen she succeeded in getting rid of the injunction 
against these schools. She helped to found a normal 
school at Berlin in which she lectured gratuitously for 
years, making great effort to keep the system from de- 
terioration. 

The work spread to France (it had taken root in Eng- 
land from the first), where Baroness Mahrenholtz taught 
ladies herself who, in turn, prepared kindergarten teach- 
ers. She gathered about her in her own parlors in Paris, 
Michelet, Quinet, Abbé Michaud, and the distinguished 
personages of the time to hear her lectures on this sub- 
ject. These lectures were published and went through 
two editions. Some of her works are The Kindergarten, 
The Educational Mission of Woman, The Child and 
its Being, and Reminiscences of Freebel. 

It was most fitting that the foremost follower of this 
educational reformer in the early days should have been 
a woman, with fertile brain, large heart, and motherly 
instincts. The kindergarten cause has found in woman's 
native tenderness, high conscientiousness, and persist- 
ency of purpose, the necessary elements for a lasting 
success, 

re@o+- 

THE most successful trainer of animals, George Conk- 
lin, has found he can teach an elephant to recognize 
words. He did not employ the ‘‘ alphabet method,” 
though that is used by some teachers yet; but the 
‘* word method.” He brought in an elephant and with 
a piece of chalk printed on the blackboard the word 
‘*march” ; as soon as the elephant saw it he started off 
around the ring. He kept his eye on the blackboard, 
however,and when he saw the word “ stop” on it he 
ceased to walk. A dozen words have been learned ; he 
knows them in the ordinary smal! handwriting. 





THERE was published in New York in 1833 a book, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Accounts. G. Washington with the United 
States. Commencing June, 1775, and ending June, 17838, 


Comprehending a space of eight years.” There were 
sixty-six pages of the account, and they bear the marks 
of Washington’s characteristics. His care for details, 
personal honesty, and the low financial condition of the 
government all appear in the bookkeeping. The whole 
amount charged by Washington for all purposes for the 
eight years was £16,311,17s. 1d. About one-fifth of this 
sum was for secret intelligence. A little over one-sixth 
was for household expenses. The following is a speci- 
men of the items of account: 
£ a 2. 
To the purchase of five horses (two of which were 
had on credit from Mr. James Meade) to equip me 
for my journey to the army at Cambridge—and for 
the service I was then going upon—having sent my 
chariot and horses back to Virginia. ° 239 «(00 (ON 
To the expenses of myself and party reconnoitering 


the sea east of Boston Harbor. ‘. . . ° 18 13 2 
Mr. Austin, for household expenses. ° ° 10 0 00 
Washing atsundrytimes.s . . . . . 4 BW 
Servantsatsundry times. . . . . . 4 6 0 
To paper, sealing wax, and servants. ° . 6 1 00 
‘To cash for recovering my pistols, which had been 

stolen, and for repairing them afterward. 4 1 10 ®& 
To Mr. Fessenden, express rider, twice. ° 5 4 00 


To the expenses of Majors Carry and Harris, my 
aides-de-camp, on the upper or Connecticut post road 
with Mrs. Washington. . » » ° ‘ > 

To expenses of myself and party reconnoitering 
the several landing places on Staten Island. . . 16 10 00 

To washing. “ . ° . ° r 8 3 4 

To Mr. G. Fraser for a trunk to pack my papersin 2 16 

To guns bought. ‘ “ . ° 4 13 610) OO 

To my own and party’s expenses laying out Fort 
Lee on the Jersey side of the North River. 2 8 0 


45 6 1 





THE Storer college at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., seems 
to be doing excellent work. Among the admirable feat- 
ures of the school is the industrial department where 
every young lady in school can receive instruction in 
sewing and cutting, and instruction in carpentry work 
or printing is given to the young men. The most rigid 
economy is encouraged in dress, in order to bring the 
school within reach of every industrious person. The 
necessary expenses per month,which are estimated at ten 
dollars, including tuition, is moderate enough to place a 
good education within reach of all. 





It is said that the Princess of Wales has given orders 
that nothing need be submitted for her inspection 
or that of her daughters in which birds are used as 
trimming. Ifthis be true, the halo of admiration which 
has always surrounded her name will take on a brighter 
glow. The reform in this matter of bird-cruelty must 
begin with the ladies themselves. Teachers have a point 
for ethics here. 

Pror. W. S. Chaplin, professor of engin eering at Har- 
vard university, and dean of the Lawrence scientific 
school, has been elected chancellor of Washington uni- 
versity. Professor Chaplin is a graduate of West Point, 
and in 1877 was appointed professor of civil engineering 
in the Imperial university of Japan at Tokio, remaining 
there till 1882. He was called to take charge of the en- 
gineering works of the Empire while there, and received 
the order of ‘‘ Meiji of Japan” upon his resignation. 

A gift of $100,000 was made to Washington univer- 
sity ” by an unknown person to be held in trust, until a 
chancellor should be selected. 





THE new methods in teaching are entering into all de- 
partments of instruct:on. Miss Lucy Wheelock, prom- 
inent in kindergarten circles, has prepared some lesson 
leaflets for home use and in Sunday-schools, and a set of 
kindergarten sewing cards to accompany them. These 
leaflets are designed to furnish outlines for a simple 
story of Christ’s life,and bear the imprint of Miss Wheel- 
lock’s genius in talking to children. The cards are illus- 
trative of the stories ; the folded hands in prayer, “‘ light 
of the world,” adove, and map of Palestine, are full of 
the sacred sentiment of the leaflets. Children cannot busy 
their hands in this work without the head and heart hav- 
ing their share in the lessons, The utilization of this 
kindergarten device in hand training for the teaching 
of sacred subjects is a lesson in adaptation for all teach: 
ers, 


THE retirement of Mr. George Howland from the sup- 
erintencency of the Chicago public schools is an event of 
considerable importance from the fact that he has not 
been a ‘‘ groove-running superintendent,” a very com- 
mon product of the times ; and because he allowed and 
encouraged free thought among his associate teachers. 
Like other men in similar positions he has not had the 
power to work out hisideals. He deserves the numerous 
friends he has gathered in his long service as teacher, 





principal, and superintendent 
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Ir was noticed in THE JOURNAL of August 15, that the 
friends of Dr. Hancock would publish a memorial vol- 
ume of his life and services. 

Dr. W. H. Venable, of Cincinnati, O., has given his 
services to compile such a book. This book will contain 
150 pages; have a portrait of Dr. Hancock ; a full his- 
tory of his life including his work in Cincinnati, O., and 
vicinity ; his connection with the National Teachers’ 
Association and National Council, and his services as 
state school commissioner of Ohio. Also there will be 
one or two of Dr. Hancock’s best papers and perhaps 
letters from prominent men. The plan of publication 
was presented to the Ohio State Teachers’ association and 
some 500 subscriptions procured. This insures the pub- 
lication of the book. All money received over and above 
the expense will go to Mrs. Hancock to aid her in the 
education of her youngest son. The price of the volume 
will be $1.25 retail, but al) subscribers before December 
1, will receive the volume at $1.00 per copy. Address 
C, B. Ruggles & Co., Palace Hotel building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

THE women of Bay City, Michigan, voted for the 
school board on August 10, Sixty per cent. of all the 
yotes cast were cast by women. Dr. Sarah B. Arm- 
strong was elected. only one person, and that a man, re- 
fusing to vote for her. 


A PROMINENT railroad man in New Mexico says that 
eligible single men out there are in excess of the elegible 
single women. This man is in serious earnest when he 
asks ‘‘ school ma’ams” to New Mexico. Hesays, ‘I have 
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Mullet writes to the School Teacher that “ owing toa | and the end ail of education: and that the average native is as in 


serious outbreak of diphtheria amongst the children of | 


my district, my school was closed by order of the sanit- 
ary authority. Numbers of children succumbed to the 
dread disease, amongst them two of my own, and my 
wife was seriously ill with the same complaint. The 
school remained closed from February 6 to April 6, a 
period of eight weeks. I then re-opened school, but in 
three weeks the frightful complaint re-appeared and 
again we were ordered to close, this time for a month. 
The disease having apparently exhausted itself, the schoo} 
again re-opened. We succeeded in keeping it open fora 
fortnight, and now the fearful disease has re-appeared a 
third time and swept off numbers of children. This 
time the school is indefinitely closed. During the whole 
of this time I have been a loser at the rate of about ten 
shillings per week, the pence formi:.g part of my salary. 
Upon an application for compensation I was refused 
upon the grounds of there being no funds.” Thus it is 
that the poor school master is a foot-ball compelled to 
submit to all sorts of indignities the unsympathic com- 
munity may see fit to put upon him. 


THE Madras (India) Journal of Education, in its sym- 
pathetic touch with progressive teaching, reads like a 
home magazine. I: is impossible to feel the oceanic 
space between us, or the separating gulf of race condi- 
tion, as we read: 


** Perhaps in no country in the worki has more attention been | 


given to the training of teachers in recent years than in the 
Madras Presidency. Not only has a first grade college been estab- 
lished for the training of secondary teachers and affiliated to the 





nocent of original reseurch and thought as a new born babe 
The facuity of ulustrating what is taught, and of stimulating the 
imagination of the pupils,is one which needs developing ab initio.’ 





THE Salt Lake Herald refers to the work of Prof. 
D. R. Augsburg who has taken charge of drawing in 
the public schools. Prof. Augsburg is the well-known 
author of ‘‘ Easy Drawings for the Geography Class”’ and 
‘** Easy Things to Draw,” published by E. L. Kellogg & 
Co. He will do an excellent work for Salt Lake. 





THE Brooklyn schools have opened this year with an 
attendance of about 70,000 pupils, or about seventy-five 
per cent. of their enrollment. Sittings have been fur- 
nished for 6,000 pupils during the year. Superintendent 
Maxwell starts off the school year under encouraging 
conditions. 





A KINDERGARTEN child fell, and was caught up and 
frantically kissed by its mother, who exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! 
darling, how did you fall? ‘* Vertical, mamma,” was 
the quick response. 





AT a teachers’ examination, where part of the work 
was oral,the superintendent asked one young lady to 
define psychology. She brightened visibly and answered 
promptly, ‘‘ The theory and art of teaching.” Seeing an 
incredulous iook on his face she hastened to add, “ That 
may not be the exact wording of it but I think it’s the 


idea ! 
- -e- 





NEW YORK CITY. 


university, but in all the chief towns of the various districts of 
the Presidency training schools have been established, so that in 
the opinion of the director of public instruction the supply of 
trained teachers is at present almost equal to the demand.” Yy 


no personal interest in the matter except a desire to see 
the population of this country more evenly distributed ; 
and if my suggestion will add a worthy resident to New 
Mexico, or gain a home or place for a fellow being, Iam 
satisfied.” This is a piece of information that may be 
made valuable to those who may be interested in it. 


THE gymnasium to be opened at 104 East 66 street, N. 

. City, cannot but be an important institution. Mrs, 

In the detail of training native students the following | Lizzie Cheney Ward, a graduate of Dr. Sargent’s normal 

is full of suggestiveness to all discriminating teachers :| class of physical training, Cambridge, Mass., will have 
oa , i i : » Bm de W: 

Noone with the slightest pretension to educational experience | charge of the ladies and girls Dr D .H ard, well 
in India will deny that the faculty of imagination among stud-| known to the educational public, will bave charge of the 
ents is most conspicious by its absence. A rigid caste system, a| gentleman and boys. The gymnasium will be really a 
conservative reiigion, a stay-at-home people, and taulty methods center of ideas concerning improved methods of bodily 


of teaching are chiefly responsible for its continuous suppression . : } : 
2 ; . ‘ : ors w be vecially interested ij : 
The lamentable result is that words represent so many letters and culture. Teachers a — ’ sated fn Gite 


not ideas to the youthful mind; that examinations are the be all new institution. 


G. P, PUTNAM'S SONS, COURSE OF STUDY IN HiSs- 


TORY AND LITERATURE. 
27 and 29 West 23d St., 


This little work is the result of work in the school-room. The 
— author under direction of FRANCIS W. PARKEK his prepared a 
NEW YORK, 


course of study that combines the subjects of History and Literature. 
Recent and Forthcoming Publications : 


It is avery interesting and instructive little book. (4 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 
SUNSHINE IN LIFE. poems for the 
King’s Daughters, collected and arranged by 
FLORENCE POHLMAN Lee. With introduction 
: 1s9l. by Margaret Bottome, President of the Order 
, Oct. 6th.—-THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY CLUB. of the King’s Daughters. 16mo, $1.50. 


’ Mr. Chas. F. Higgins, Violin Mivigg SS Re Rerteh 
- etta Edica, Prima Donna Soprano ; ss Agnes Florian, 
] Dramatic Cogeeao; ES. pm ge — sarpa, Solo THE LEAF-COLLECTORS HAND- 

Pianist; Mr. H. Cornelius. Clarinc < Soloist. 

Oct. 30th.—_Mr. HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS, SHAKES BOOK AND HERBARIUM. An aid in 
the preservation and in the classitication of speci 
men leaves of the trees of Northeastern Amer- 

By CHARLES 8S. NEWHALL, author of 


PEREAN READER. In a recital of “‘ The Tempest.” 
- Nov. Uth._W ALTER EMERSON CONCERT. 
Mr. Walter Emerson, the famous Cornetist; Mrs. - 
L Medora Henson-Emerson, Prima Donna Soprano ; Miss. ica. 
“ The Trees of Northeastern America.”  lIllus- 
trated, $2.00. 
@ “The volume was needed by students, and will be 
valued by all who would add instruction to the pleas 


Mae Fowler, Dramatic Reader; Mr. Edwin Shonert, 
ure of walks in wood and field. With a book soclearly 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
descriptive with only a moment's reference, and all 





It seems too bad to deprive a teacher of his pay on 
account of sickness in his school, but this is the result of 
the prevalence of contagious diseases in schools in many 
parts of this and other countries. In England, John E. 


TEACHERS 


JUST LOOK AT THIS! 


How would it do at the close of a week of brain 
racking, patience-stretching work, to try a couple of 
hours of recreation as a restorative to good nature and 
contentment ¢ 

Read the following list of attractions and notice the 
variety of entertainment, the high standing of the 
talent and the extremely low cost for which all this 
may be obtained : 











HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACH- 
ING OF LANGUAGE. 


This work is the result of the united efforts of the teachers of the 
Cook County, LUi., Normai School, under direction of FRANCIS W. 
PARKER. It contains actual work in school-room, rejecting that 
which was tound unsuitable, and recording the most successful 
methods. Price, 15 cents. 


Friday Evenings, Commencing at 
8.10 o’clock: 








. —_ 
EMILY J. RICE 
TEACHER OF HISTORY & LITERATURE 
IN COOK CO Lt NORMAL SCHOOL 


CHICAGO 








Both above books are just ovt and are now in 
use as texts in the Cook Co., Ill., Norma! School. 


JACKMAN’S SCIENCE RECORD. 


By Prof. JACKMAN of the Cook Co., IiL, Normal School is a work of 72 large 8x!2 pp., giving 
forms and full directions for the Recording 1n a permanent form of the year’s observations in 
science work. Price, 60 cents. Full description of this most valuable Record sent on request. 

CATALOGUE FOR 1891 and 1892 describing a most complete stock of Heirs and 
AlDs, SPEAKERS, KeporT and REWARD CARDS, STENCILS, and other goods that all wule-awake 
teachers want to know of. 


A FLANAGAN PUBLISHER 





Dee. 4th—Mr. WILL CARLETON, THE Poet. 
Reading from his own works. 

Dec. I8th.—Mr. H. H. RAGAN. 
lllustrated Lecture on “ Alaska.” 



















1892. provided with places and materiai for fastening speci A. FLANACAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAC o. 

. Jan'y Sth — BILL NYE and A. P. BURBANK. moon oo fn Bocee ee is no one who cannot 1 ; V ~ T - 
8 0) . 

Jan'y 2nd.—BOSTON IDEAL BANJO, MANDOLIN, Ss 4 BRAN 4 E W DEA ‘ 

and GUITAR CLUB and Prof. 8. T. FORD, Reader. IR PHILIP SIDNEY, AND THE . 

Febr’y Sth JOSEPH COOK OF BOSTON. E S W O H : 

cbr Sth — JOSE CHIVALRY OF ENGLAND. By u. LL I 
|. Febr'y 19th.—APPLETON LADIES’ QUARTETTE OF] R. Fox-Bourneg, author of “The Life of John 
BOSTON and J. WILLIAMS MACY. Locke,” ete, (No. V. in the Heroes of the Na- 
3- Humorist and Buffo-Basso. ti 5 Serius 12 { — % ‘oth 
t March 4th._MRS. NELLA BROWN POND, Readings ions Serivs.) 12mo, fully illustrate d, cloth, ’ 

and Dr. MINOR C. BALDWIN, Organist. $1.50.: half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
if March 1sth.—Prof. N. J. COREY OF DETROIT, Organist,/ Tne story of Sidney’s mortal wound at Zutphen: For Supplementary Work, in Penmanship, &c 
“ Lecturer, and eee. sae Se. Sane AVERILL, where he was fighting in warm aympathy with, Hol PP y of nsh Ps oC. 
ay : » aud’s protests ainst Spanish tyranny, and o 8 Seri j iti ; 5 7 2 i 
=. April ist-RUTGERS COLLEGE QUARTETTE. brace death, is quite suMchent reasou for prosterity to |, .4 Series Of combined Text and Writing Paper, Interlieved, Six Numbers in 
| With Mrs, Chas. H. Wevill, Soprano Soloist, of Phila, | rank him among the heroes,even had not his contem- Series, Gradea 1 to 6. Every variety of Receipt, Due Bill, Order, Promissory Note 
“2 deiphia ; 8s Ma te enson, arbier ; anc poraries acec m there by acclamation, with extra ; ; P , ion. 
ad Miss Ida Benfey, Dramatic Reader. ordinary Eppreciation of the brave and gentle qualities and Draft. Mercantile Forms, Letters of Introduction, Recommendation, Applic a 
g April 2nd.—The New York Philharmonic Club and | Which graced the earth for only thirty one years. tion for Situation, Answering Advertisements, Ordering Goods, Borrowing, Dunning, 
“ iss Marion S. Weed, Contralto. ar Asking, Promotion, Acceptance Resignation and Advice. 
: May 6th.—-LELAND T. POWERS ok ta a , , ‘ cs ‘ . 

Prince of impersonaters in * The Shaughreun.” *,° List of Fall Announcements and prospectus ; Fake Descriptive Catalogue of Elisworth’s Works, 36 pages, just ready. Send 

potent ‘ <0 a4 or ° 

Association Hall in which these entertainments will | 0f the Heroes of the Nations series sent on appli- = ; 2 
»- be held, is centrally located, at the corner of Brd St.| cation. BOORUM & PEAS ducational 30 Reade Str NEW YORK 
and 4th avenue, convenient to Elevated Railway ’ Department, ee ; * 
of Stations with crosstown cars passing the building. 7" ‘ Fort 

Allen’s Fo Lessons 

>t pitmision, with reserved seat, to the en- v B U Cc Ht T 

re 14 entertainments, $3.00 and $4.00, ac- LE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING . 
a- cording to location ef seats. “ . 
d — Fifth edition now ready. Nearly 5000 copies in use, I solicit consignments of School and College Text-Booke in any quantity and in any condition. 

The opening sale of Course tickets will be held in the | giving full satisfaction. _ . 7 —— 
8. parlors on the second floor of Association Building, S.| Bookkeeping can be taught in fifty recitations from Prompt and 7 settlements have made this house the popular medium among teachers every- 

W. Cor. 23rd Street and 4th Avenue this text-book, to large classes iy, any school, with es | Where through which to affect clearances of supertious School Books, My tacilities tor bandlin 
ie ° much ease and success, as Mathematics and Grammar a unequaled. Any Publisher or Banker can give you information as to my financ’ 

are now be taught. respo . 

is Monday, September 28th, at 7 P.M. Price, gue Delivered by mail or express free. Send 


for sample copy. 


Diagram of H. furth ; 
wplication. "4 further particulars may behad) "" SF ORGE ALLEN, Salem, Va. 








D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. Being the authentic edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, comprising the 
issues of 1864, 1879, and 1884, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged under the supervision of Noah Porter, D. D., 
LL.D., of Yale university. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. 
Merriam & Co, 


The influence that Webster's Dictionary has had on the 
culture of the American people in the past is incalcul- 
able. That it is to maintain that influence, and extend 
it to other tields, is shown by this revision on which 
scholars have spent years of labor. Since the first edi- 
tion of this famous dictionary was published the English 
speaking world has expanded wonderfully, the users 
of our Saxon tongue coming fully up to one hundred 
million. . Where the different branches of a people are so 
widely separated as those of the English folk are, there 
necessarily arise diversities in spelling, pronunciation, 
and usage. The International Dictionary, as its name 
implies, is a standard for all the different branches of 
the English folk. The work of the best philologists has 
been spent on its etymology, definitions, etc. ; it is abreast 
of the times in all those departments, particularly in 
science, in which there have mn advances. The defi- 
nitions are noted for their conciseness, accuracy, and 
comaameetivenats, Wherever a dictionary of the 
English language is needed, embracing the best usage of 
the best writers and speakers, whether it be in the 
study of the scholar, the office of the business man, the 
school, or the home, there Webster’s may safely be 
placed. 





ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. A text-book for use 
in public schools, high schools, and normal schcols, 
and a manual! of reference for teachers. By Prof. 
Alexander L. Peterman. New York, Cincinnati & 
Chicago: American Book Co, 12mo, cloth. 218 pp. 
Price for introduction, 60 cents. 


Notwithstanding the fact that we count on the intelli- 
gence of the people for the stability of our institutions 
there are schools even yet where civil government is not 
taught ; but they are becoming fewer and fewer every 
year. The scarcity of text-books on the subject can no 
more be an excuse, when we have such excellent ones 
as this torefer to. It gives an outline of the different 
features of the United States government in about as 
condensed a shape as possible, leading up by gradual 
steps from the home to the federal government. The 
pupils are thus led by degrees to understand the ts 
of our system and their relation to each other, and un- 
derstanding their use they will learn to appreciate their 
value. Different forms of civil government, the prin- 
ciples of justice, the kinds of law, andthe right of lib- 
erty are in turn discussed, together with a succinct de- 
scription of parties and party machinery, as necessary 
elements in government. A description of the Australi- 
an system of voting is given. The topical method of 
arrangement is observed, and review questions are in- 
troduced at convenient points. At the end of the book 
is a copy of the constitution of the United States. 


THE NEW METHOD IN CERTAIN CHRONIC DISEASES. By 
W. E. Forest, B.S., M.D. Sixth edition. New York : 
The Health Publication Co., 710 Broadway. 293 pp. 
The author rightly holds that the most important part 

of the treatment, ey in chronic cases, is what the 

we oy may do for himself, It is barder to break up the 

abit that has caused the disorder than it is to take a 
pill, yet the results in the former case are far better and 
more lasting. The physician should not become a mere 


dispenser of medicines; he should do his part toward 
educating the patient, thus enabling him to preserve his 
health, and to regain it when it has been lost. This is 
what Dr. Forest does in his book. He gives the same 
advice as he would a patient who should consult him 
personally, Among the subjects having full and careful 
consideration are bathing, massage, exercise, nervous- 
ness, headuche, emaciation and corpulence, etc. Those 
who are addicted to the taking of drugs every time there 
is anything wrong with the system will be surprised to 
find,on reading this book, how many means may be used, 
under ordinary circumstances, for restoring the health 
without their aid. Dr. Forest is doing a service to hu- 
manity. 


A Primary WorpD Book. By Sarah E. Buckbee, New 
York. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 136 pp. 30 cents. 


Al) teachers know that most pupils have certain faults 
of articulation due to lack of development or wrong de- 
velopment of the muscles. The author gives exercises 
to train the muscles, which having been used successfully 
by her, she feels may be so used by others. The dook in- 
cludes the experience of many years in the teaching of 
the elements of lan e to ail classes and kinds of 
primary children. e difficulties of spelling and pro- 
nounciation are disposed of by taking them up one at a 
time and mastering them. asses of words are fixed in 
the memory by studying them rey: by means of 
oral exercises, and with the aid of the blackboard and 
slate. The poetical selections are such as to cultivate 
the taste of the pupil. The vocabulary is quite large, 
but simple. By taking up these words and learning their 
use thoroughly and systematically the pupil will ina 
short time have a good knowledge of the foundation 
words of our language. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By T. Jeffery 
Parker, B. Sc., F. R. 8, professor of biology in the 
University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. London 
and New York: acinillan & Co. 

The study of life in its various forms—is there a more 
absorbing one? Prof. Parker, a well known Australa- 
sian biologist, has given in this book, in a very readable 
shape, what is known concerning some of the lower 
orders of animals and plants, The types he has selected 
are those that illustrate all the more important modifi- 
cations of structure and the chief physiological processes, 
and he has introduced lessons on biogenesis, evolution, 
and other subjects so as to give a fair consideration of 
the principles of biology. Some might say he would 
have done better to start with the more familiar 
forms, but there is a great fascination about the 
atudy of microscopic animals that will, to a large 
extent, overcome any difficulty that the \strangeness 
of the subject presents. Among the more notice- 
able chapters are those comparing the lower and 
higher animals and plants, species and their origin—the 
—— of classification, the distinctive characters of 
anunals and plants, the connection between unicellular 
and diploblastic animals, and the general characteristics@ 
of higher animals and plants. The author has made a 
well rounded treatise on the subject, neither too meager 
nor too technical, a careful reading of which will give 
one a good foundation for the further study of this most 
interesting science. 


MECHANISM AND PERSONALITY. An outline of philoso- 
phy in the light of the latest scientific research. By 
rancis A, Shoup, D.D., professor of analytical physics, 
University of the South. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1891. 

340 pp. $1.30. 

This volume grew out of the feeling that there was no 
one book in existence that gave, in a form to be under- 
stood by the unscientific reader. the relations existing 
to-day between science and philosophy.. The author 
begins by stating the grounds held by the skeptics, some 


of whom have doubted even the existence of matter, but 
concludes that, question them as we will, we still have 
faith in the evidences of the senses. Then he proceeds 
to a consideration of the brain and nervous system 
and' their mode ‘of action, describes the organs of the 
senses and how they perform their duties, and from this 
as a basis proceeds to the different re of personality, 
as dreaming, somnambulism, and hypnotism, the un- 
derstanding, the will, feeling, etc.; also the relation of 
personality to space and time, mass and motion. Then 
there is a chapter giving a brief summary of some of the 
great metaphysical systems and one treating of ethics, 
with a final one on the Infinite Personality. The num. 
of those who will be glad to get a book like this giving 
the present status of philosophy, divested of the puzzling 
verbosity of the metaphysician, is by no means small, 
Prof, Shoup has touched upon all essential points of the 
problem of living, and explained < | some of the 
doubts that the skeptics have raised. e volume is a 
good introduction to the study of metaphysics. 


Trois Contes Cuorsis. Par A. Daudet. With notes 
by R. Sanderson, professor of French in Harvard 
university. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1891. 39 
pp. 15 cents. 

This is one of the handsome paper-covered volumes in 
Heath’s Modern Language series, containing a gem 
from one of the most popular of living French writers. 
The student will appreciate the graceful style, the 
vivacious descriptions, and the witty dialogues. The 
notes will help him over hard places. 


THE FivE GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE. By George 
Wilson, M.D., F. R. S. E. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 127 pp. 50 cents. 

“The Five Gateway’s of Knowledge” describes in a 
simple and beautiful manner what John Bunyan called 
the Ear-gate, the Eye-gate, the Mouth-gate, the Nose- 
gate, and the Feel-gate. It tells what we get through 
these gateways and how we get it; also by what means 
and to what extent the senses can be educated. It 
makes delightful reading for one making the beginning 
of the study of physiological psychology. 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, FRANCE, 
ENGLAND, AND GERMANY. By John Wenzel. Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1891. 22 pp. 20 cents. 

This book gives a comparative view of the executive 
and legislative departments of four of the leading nations 
of the world, The matter is in parallel columns on op- 
posite pages—the United States and France occupying 
one page and England and Germany the other. This 
comparative study is interesting to Americans as show- 
ing what progress people in Europe have made toward 
self-government. It shows how deceptive names some- 
times are. For instance, England’s government, though 
monarchical in form, is more democratic than that of 
France which is republican in name. We see large pos- 
sibilities for the use of this outline study of governments 
in the school-room. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, have just issued a descriptive 
list of their publications, containing over two hundred pages, give 
ing titles, prices, etc., of hundreds of books published by the firm. 
These include science, history, biography, fiction, and other de- 
partments. The volume opens with a fine illustrated description 
of Harper & Brothers’ large printing establisnment, which gives 
an insight into the mystery of book-making. The book will be 
very useful to the teachers or other persons wishing to keep up 
with the times. 

THE GRASAM SCHOOL PUBLISHING Co., York, Neb., have pub- 
lished a “ Self-Averaging Class Record,” by which the averag.s of 
the pupils may be obtained with very little labor. The method of 
keeping the record is very ingenious. It will doubtless work well 
in practice. 
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MN /hy not buy it 
forthe boys and 
girls ? Price 25 cents 








CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


*“ We do amiss to spend seven or t years mere), so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned oth easily and Gelightt in one year.” —MILTON. 

Virgil, Cesc, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
xX n’s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 

k’s Practical and ve in : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 

and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, $1.10, 

Sargent’s Standard S Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
ee French Series, etc. 

2 ple pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 









































Three Great Educational Works ‘THE IMPRESSION OF THE WORK THAT RE 
MAINS IS SOMETHING DELIGHTFUL. 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., ¥. ®. Howes 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. I THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN [IT 18 
Normal Methods of Teaching || BEEN AMERICAN LETTERS. — | RAR! 
504 Pages. $1.50 LOOK- IN 
This work presents the * New Education ” in ~ ING } HAND A COMAITSE 
8 est and mos rac orm, W | y a i ‘ 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the OVER | YOUR 160%. PLETE AND 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested in THE SUB- SET | ONE! 
Cocinemceme. NOBLE] SCRIP4 The PRE- = 
VOL- | TION PAID | LIK 
Mental Science and Culture umes |roony [ibrary of | Fo® |” 
504 Pages. $1.50 WITH lorou ry TEN JSEEIN 
This work describes in a simple and concise form . 7s TEVER 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its facul- | | Hearty | SALES Ameri Cc an DAY: , 
ties. It grew up in the room, and is thus speci- | |SA'TIS-Imen, or EXAM- AMER 
ally adapted to students and teachers, FAC it : INA- | ICAN 
wion. | ro us} Literature. | riox.| noc 
Philosophy of Arithmetic THE [IN EI- IF NOTJEHOL 
570 Pages. $2.00 GREAT! THER BY SATIS4 HO’. 
Every schoel and lib: hould h f - . STEDMAN} pac y 
and aver toacher of taataematin wil hd inale || WORK} Case | ¥-C:STEDMAN) yc. |.0m 
pensable. Is WEEX- AND TORY, — 
ADMI- | PRESS E. M RE- | 10% 
Special introd teache . M. cect : 
atten Mba 4 Sen JRABLY] the set HUTCHINSON TURN BS 
recstgt of price, DONE.| PRE- N.f ar [Unite 
JOHN | PAID 1890. OUR fF States 
The Penn Publishing Company, IGREENIto You. expens — 
1020 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, | | LEAF rr 
WHIT-| SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION . S 
TIER. AGENTS WANTED. rant 
‘‘ AMERICAN WOODS.” 
A book on Woods, containing actual : 
x , and authentic specimens. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishe 
nd for c' ars,—mention JOURNAL. 
y * New York. 
B. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. ¥. oY ae Sean, 
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VAN HOUTEN’S: 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


“ Thank heaven, J 
Am quite well. May 
Tbe permited to say :3 
(Thank heaven ande 
?Van Houten? 

“ Ts it not his Cocoa 
‘That makes me feel so 
MR. PECKSNIFF Well” 


~~ PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 
even by the most delicate. ; 
Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Cans. 
ag-If not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either @ 
Van Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New 
? York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can 
containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be 
mailed. Mention this publication. Pre- 
pared only by the inventors Van HouTEN & 
Zoox, Weesp, Holland. a5. 
























WASHINGTON 
Normal Kindergarten Institute, 
‘ For the Training of Teachers, 
100.00. Tuition for 8 month’s course of Instruc- 
tion with 
vation and practice. For pardculaappin ta oo 


MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 


author of “ National Kindergarten " “ Songs 
and Piays,” and other works sana 


1017 10th Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





New YorE Crry, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


University of the City of New York. 
Henry M. MacCracxen, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


Instruction in all departments of higher : 
agogy. Excellent facilities for the study of eee. 
ods and systems. Students can hel msel ves 
by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 P. i. and Satur- 
days. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
“~~ Master of Pedagogy, (Pd.M.) and Doctor 
of Pedagogy, (Pd.D.) Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 

JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 

The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limi- 

ted number by correspondence. 





For advanced Students in French 


“LITTERATURE FRANCAISE” 


giving an advanced course in conve - 
tion and literature, 1 vol., $1.50. ae, Compe 

One single copy for examination, 75 cents, with privi 
lege of returning by paying postage. Send also for free 
sample copy Le Francais. French monthly, an 
invaluable help to Students of French. 


Berlitz & Co., Pub., West atin Square, 





Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 





“Rubber Tip and Suspending Ring. The only 
amas Noiseless School Pointer made. 


Sample, Postpaid, 25 cents. 


Cifford’s Air-Tight Ink Well. 
The only Air-Tight Ink Well made. Can be easily 
attached to any school desk. 


Sample, Postpaid, 25 cents, 


School Pen and Pencil Case. 
Can be attached to any school desk. 
Sample, 25 cents. 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, ERASERS, GLOBES, 
MAPS, CHARTS, SLATE and -COMPO- 
SITION BLACKBOARDS, STANDARD 
SCHOOL SHADES, Etc., Etc. 


Descriptive Cirewlars and Prices upon application. 
W. A. CHOATE & CoO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
24 STATE ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


61 East 13TH STREET, 5 SOMERSET STREET, 
New YorK Crry. Boston. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


BARNES’ POPULAR U. S. HISTORY. 
By author of “ Barnes’ Brief History.” 1 8vo. 
Fully illustrated. Includes Harrison administration. 
— $3.50; sheep, $5; half calf, $6, full mor- 
ceo, $8. 


EVAN’S MEMORY TRAINING. 

A complete and practical - for developing and 
confirming the memory. Price, $1.25. 
MONROE ON CONVERSATION. 

The art and science of conversation. Price, $1. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 

Send for complete circular and price list of thirty 
volumes for the teacher. 

For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by 

A. S. BARNES CO., Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York City. 

















"? Can you afford to be without 
Multiple Copying Device? 


USE— 
“THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” 


10-150 copies from hand or typewriting. 
No mechanism, no washing, no trouble. 
Cheapest, sizaplest and best apparatus. 
Headquarters for all anifolding Devices 
Circulars free of : 
C, BENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey St., New York- 
Principal sw to Educational Publishers and 
Teachers of Boe Mp apparatus. 


WILHELM'S STUDENTS CALENDAR 


is an invatuable book for teachers because it 
gives a short compact biography of some great 
man who was born or died each day of the year. 
These can be used as a basis for talks to scholars 
each morning or Fridays. Price, 30 cts; to teach- 
ers, 24 cts,; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


BL. KELLOGG & CO,, New York & Chicago. 








THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM. 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL USE. 
The “School Sewing Practice-Cloth” is used and 
approved in Industrial Schools, from Maine to;Cal 
The ‘* Sewing Primer” has become a standard 
text book. Send for circulars. 
Miss L. J. KIRK WoOoD, 
125 St. Marks Place, NEW YORK. 


ERFECT 









dsthe Best Machinefor . 


OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks the Lead. 





ved by th 


All Stationers Sell It. | Send for circular. 
Sent prepaid to any responsible business house on tria 
for ten days, for $1.7 3. 
‘The Perfect Pencil Pointer Company 


sos Mippie Street, Portiranp, Mainr 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY. 


Lathes for wood 
and metal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 

) Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
il Ruby Street, Rock ForD, ILt. 


| va neh OsT 
EACH PAID. 
A SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS, 


bound in cloth, from 100 to 250 pp. each. Many 

are specially adopted for Institute work. 
Allen’s Mind Studies. 
Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 
Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
Browning’s Educational Theories. 
Calkin’s Ear and Voice Training. 
Autobiography of Froebel. 
Welch’s Talks on Psychology. 
Woodhull’s Simple Experiments in 

Science. 

The Standard Physiology: 

*,* Descriptive catalogue on application. 


B. L. KELLOGG &CO., New York & Chicago. 














KINDERGARTEN sas 


J. W. 


‘ 
AND SCHOOL | SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 4TH STREET, 
New Yuxx. 





THE PREMIER CAMERA 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE. 
A PERFECT 
HEALTH 





iS THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Simple of Manipulation. to 
Plates or Films are used. CHILDREN, 
The Shutter is always set, MISSES. 
PRICE $18.00. Ftv acu Sines. 
Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. Fast Black, 
We MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS. 


Drab ard White. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


21 S. Water St.. ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 


. 
SUPERIOR 
all others for 





So.o ev ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


FERRIS BROS., 327s Mowry. 
SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK-CASE. 


AT LAST a satisfactory Rotary Book-Case has been pro- 

duced, suitable to the demands of home, library, 
school-room or office. Our new patent Ball Bearing turn 
table ——* overcomes all objections. No sticking; no 
squeaking ; no leaning. Ten styles, embracing all sizes 
and- prices, from $10.0 up. Lllustrated catalogues free. 
Quote N. Y, ScHOOL JOURNAL. Address, 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 
814 Broadway. NEW YORK, or MUSKEGON, MICH, 




















co) 







Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Can be but on over old plaster and 
are especially desirable for Schools, 
Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices. Send for 
estimates and catalogue to 


D. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


, 








aE 1890 oy 
“I have never seen a book that I prize more highly.”—Frank Jarvis, Principal 
Public Schools, Battle Creek, Iowa. 


“Rega in Philosophy and practical to the highest degree.”—Bishop John H. 
incent. 
** Worth many times its price.”—Freemason’s Journal. 
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BUY 
The set of Business Forms includes Receipts, Note, 
these forms are beautifully engraved and lithographed on superior paper, and bear the endorse- 
4 cents. THe Practice BLANKS are printed from the same pilates as the Facsimile Forms, but 
Notes, Individual Checks, Company Checks, Certified Checks and Drafts. They are sold in packages 
THE TWO MOST SUCCESSFUL REFERENCE BOOKS 
—THEY ARE— 
Prices: cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents; and 


Read the best thought on Memory Training. It will pay you. Prospectus Free. 
b] 
BRADLEY’S- FACSIMILE BUSINESS 
Checks, Drafts, Certificate of Deposit, Itemized Bill of 
ments which appear on business paper that has actually passed through the banks and been 
spaces are left for loca] names and dates, and the pupils are expected to make a'! the indorse- 
of 50 of a kind, for 10 cents, postage, 3 cents. 
ever issued in the United States were written by 
UVIZZISM: AND ITS 
Q 
y 
HANDY HELPS, 2. 1. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
JAMES P. DOWNES, Publisher, “$°™ 243 Broadway, NEW -YORK. 
Goods, Monthly Statement, Telegrams, Stock Certificate, Coupon Bond and Business Letter. All of 
returned vo the makers. They are attractively put up in an envelope and sell for 3) cents, postage, 
ments required, as the blanks are passec from hand to hand. THe BLan«cs include Receipts, 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
ALBERT P. SOUTHWICK. 
14th EDITION.) - 
Price, $1.00, cloth, gilt stamped. 


—BOTH FOR SALE BY— 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Place, New York City. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


Among the best advanced text-books for 
schools may be counted Lowe & Ewing's 
Ceesar’s Gallic War, published by Messrs. 
Albert, Scott & Co., 108 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. This has notes and special voc- 
abularies on the same page with the text 


or separate text without notes or vocabul- 
ary for ciass-room. Illustrations and 
maps are in connection with subjects 
treated. Ancient and modern maps face 
each other. Marking of long vowels, re- 
ferences for collateral reading, compre- 
hensive life of Cesar and treatise on 
military arts, are other special features. 
It is now used in the high schools of 
Chicago, Bloomington, Tacoma, Marietta, 
O., and many other cities and towns, be- 
side North-Western university, Illinois 
Wesleyan university, Cornell college, 
Drake university ,Hilisdale and Adrian col- 
leges, Illinois state normal college, and 
many other colleges and academies. The 
same house also publishes Bellum Hel- 
vetium, a begirner’s Latin book by pro- 
fessors Lowe and Butler, and In Latinum, 
a manual of Latin prose based on the first 
four books of Cesar, by Prefessor J. D. 
8. Riggs, Ph.D. 


A brand new idea is El!sworth’s Current 
Business Forms and Practice for supple- 
mentary work, in penmanship. It is a 
series of combined text and writing paper, 
interleaved, six numbers in series. Every 
variety of receipt, due bill, order, promis- 
sory note and draft, and mercantile forms, 
letters of introduction, recommendation, 
application for situation, answering ad- 
vertisements, ordering goods, borrowing, 
dunning, asking promotion, acceptance 
resignation and advice. This book is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Boorum & Pease, 30 
Reade St., New York. 


Van HovuTen’s Cocoa—* Once tried, 
used always.” 








One of the best and most practical text- 
books of the time is Potter’s Advanced 
phy, mathematical, physical and 
political, by Miss Eliza H. Morton, late 
teacher of geographical science, Battle 
Creek college, Mich. This book is just is- 
sued, and with Miss Morton’s wonderfully 
popular ‘‘ New Elementary” completes 
the series, These books are fresh, full of 
new material, verified and made practical 
by actual class work, and are invested 
with a beauty and a charm heretofore little 
known in geographies. They are pub- 
lished by John E. Potter & Co., 1118 Mar- 
ket St., Philadelphia. 


All progressive teachers will be inter- 
ested to know that they may obtain scien- 
tific apparatus of new designs, with good 
workmanship of the McIntosh Battery & 
Optical Co., 141 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
Mention THE JOURNAL, and ask them to 
send you their latest physical science cat- 
alogue. Special attention is called to 
their Universal Rotator—with its thirty 
accessories, and their six sizes of Winch 
bichromate batteries ; also a new efficient 
hand power dynamo, reversible into a 
motor. 


If physics be taught in your school— 
still more if industrial work is done— you 
need some form of Barnes’ Foot Power Ma- 
chinery which includes lathes for wood 
and metal work, scroll saws, circular 
saws, etc. Specially adapted for use in 
Industrial and Manual Training schools. 
He offers special prives to educational in- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price list free 
by mail. Address W. F. & John Barnes 
Co., 11 Ruby street, Rockford, Ill. 


If the ceiling is old and dilapidated, 

ou can make it look better than before 

y using the Patent Metal Ceiling, made 
by Messrs. D. Northrop & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. This light and elegant covering is 
suitable for all classes of buildings. Can 
be put on over old plaster and is es- 
pecially desirable for schools, stores, 
churches, halls, asylums and offices. Send 
for estimates and catalogue. 


The age of chivalry is t, the Ama- 
zonian myth is exploded. Ladies, don’t 
wear a coat of mail. Do not go on the 
warpath. Sensible women wear Ferris’ 
Good Sense Corset Weists. Thousands 
are now in use. It is a perfect health 
corset, forchildren, misses, and ladies. It 
will fit all shapes. It is made in fast 
black, drab, and white. Sold by all lead- 
ing retailers. 


Do you want to take pictures? If so, 
remember that the Premier Camera is one 
of the best in market. It is simple of 
manipulation. Plates or Films are used. 
The shutter is always set. The price is 
moderate. Send for catalogue and copy 
of modern photography to the Rochester 
Optical Company, 21S. Water St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


What typewriter do you use? Have 
you seen the Caligraph? It is remarkable 
for its great speed and its manifolding 
powers. It has 100,000 daily users. It is 
one of the most durable machines in the 
market. For account of speed contests 
and circulars, address The American 
Writing Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Perfection is the only standard. Have 
you seen the Perfect Automatic Self-fold- 
ing echool-seat made by the Grand Rapids 
School Furniture Co., 34 East 14th St., 
New York, and Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Over 90,000 were sold and shipped in 
1890. This seat has been rm ry by the 
United States government, and is a revo- 
lution and a revelation. 


Ayer’s Preserve Book contains all the 
latest and most approved recipes for 
canning and preserving fruit, and for 
making jellies, jams, marmalades, sweet 
and sour pickles, catsups, etc. Written 
expressly for Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., by a 
celebrated authority on culinary matters. 
Every recipe tested and proven to be the 
best of its kind. Serd a two-cent stamp 
to Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs for a bad Liver. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE CREAT SOUTH-WEST. 


TEACHERS :— We have over 400 positions to fill. Commence work in September. Superintendencies range 


from $900 to $2,400 
= per month. Primary from $35 to 
e 


8 
x., and Colorado. Register at once, if you want adv 


per year. Principalships from $50 per month, to $166 
100. Most of the vacancies we have are in Mo., 
or 


r month. Intermediate from $40 to 
Kansas, Nebraska, N. 


+ 





ge location. Address, with stamp, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


F. S. FLUKE, Manager. 


Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington Bidg., Portland, Ore. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY t:° £2°D,"iScunawn."srcoont graduate of” Dartmouth, 
w = 


ve just accept 
to thank you for the gentleman!) 


Registration Free. | W. A. CHOATE & Co., 


position at Evanston, at $1100. I w 


to take this opportunity 
me. 


and business-like manner in which you have treated 
Whatever influence I may have will be used in your favor.” | 
Props. H. P. Frenca, Mgr. 


4 State Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





WANTED Prof. of Assaying and Metallurgy, qgiary $1,500. Prof. of Geology, $1,500. 2 Profs. 
e of Greek, $1.000, $1.500. Prof. of Greek and Latin, $900. Teacher of Science in 


city H. 8., $ . 8 Directors ot Music, 


1,200. = 1 
Prof. of Physics and Chemistry, Cepecopa: ian}, $650. 
‘ dress, 


5 Grade Teachers, $360 to $550. A 


The School & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


$1,000, $1,500. Prof. of English and History, $1,500. 
to $750. 


3 Lady High School Assistants, $500 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses forevery department of instruc- 


tion ; recommends good schools to parents, Call | c 


on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





Prompt—Efictent— Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of thee BEST TEACHERS 
in all departments, Employers served without 


NO FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, AM., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th St., New York. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking tions and 
those wishing a change at an 
increased salary should 





sstne,, Cc. B. RUGGLEs & CO 
(Palace Hotel 


B'ld’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
CINCINNATI OHIO. 





UNION TEACHERS’ 


ESTAPRLISHED IN 


AGENCY. | 1880. 





Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 





Send stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r., No, 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


’ 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
; OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
tages, Behooks, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
ot choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


TEACHER ANE INTRODUCED 
TOSCHOOL- | 
OFFICERS, 











Bo BREWER. | 
a N® 70 DEARBORN ST. Chicago. | 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont St. BOSTON 10 Globe Building, 
Studio Building ST. PAUL, MiN 

Good teachers Tecommended to school officers. 
Good places for successful teachers. Circulars or 
application. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


x, LYE AGBOCIATION. 
Box 1969, * “NEW YORE CITY. 














‘FOR BETTER PAYING POSITIONS 
DONT FAIL TO WRITE THE 
N-Y:-EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: 












HS Kellogg: . 26 Clinton Pi. 
Manager: New York 





Rheumatism 


According to recent investigations is caused py 
excess of lactic acid in the blood. This acid at. 
tacks the fibrous tissues, particularly in the 
joints, and causes the local manifestations of th. 
disease, pains and aches in the back and shou). 
ders, and in the joints at the knees, ankles, hips 
and wrists. Thousands of people have found jn 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and permanent 
eure for rh tism. This dici by its 
purifying and vitalizing action, neutralizes the 
acidity of the blood, and also builds up and 
strengthens the whole body. 


3 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 











—~. 


Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
‘rs of Phonography, to whom, after 
searching examination, it has granted Cer. 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


Cincinnati, O, 
(Establishea 1853, by BENN PITMAN.) 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAT 0¢ TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


{2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter ont 
of these schools should apply to bis School Commis 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward « 
recommendation for appointment to the State Super 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .— rson must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
aeating that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of X weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way Is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


Brockport,......... Cuas. D. MCLEAN, LL.B 
ee JAMES M. CAssety., Pu.D. 
Cortiand............ JAMES H. Hoose, Px.D. 
Fredonia ........... F. B. PALMER, Pu#.D. 
GIR, 5. nace canes Jno. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.......... FRANK 8. CAPEN, Pu.D. 
Oneonta............ JAMES M. MILNE, Px.D. 
A good naneccce E. A. SHELDON, PH.D 
Plattsburg.......... Fox HoupEn, LL.B. 
| THos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and bringing a second-grade cer. 
tificate of proficiency from the principal of the school 
where the work was performed, will credited with 
the following subject matters complete for the Normal 
Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poli- 
tical Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


Books Published Specially For You. 





Seeley’s Grube Method Arithmetic, $1.00 

sad “« Idea se .30 
Johnson's Education by Doing, - 275 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching, - - 225 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods, - - 1.75 
Kellogg’s School Management,- - 75 
Autobiography of Frebel,- - ~- 50 
Calkins’ Ear and Voice Training, - 50 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners - 50 
Augsburg Easy Things to Draw, = 

5 


Parker’s Practical Teacher, ei 
First Three Years of Childhood, - 1,50 


2 Descriptive catalogue on application with 
special rates to teachers. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 








READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE JoURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 
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The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes. ~~ Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VANDUZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 






ee {IN-SCALp 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 


OOD. 
> @ Be py stAse 

! ti ured by) 

agree eace| Comer (ULICUTa 


WEST TROY.WN Y. . Easy SEln ABD pos “yt - 

Descri d pri lication. whether , disfiguring, humilating, 
pene eee petees en eguaen tching, burning, bleeding. scaly, crusted, pimply. 

or blotchy, with loss of — oa pimptes be = 

most ng eczemas, every humorof the 

McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 
BALTIMORE, MD 


/ . * is speedily, permanently, and economically cured 
Best quality Copper & Tin . 
For Churches. Sc ools, &c. BELLS 













~ by wg oye: ey of Cuti- 
curRA the great Skin re, TCURA SOAP, an 
_ ALSO CHIME. PEALS. exquisite S 
e. ame 





n Purifier and Beautifier, and CuTt- 

Price & terms is paper. | cuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 

fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 

best ae ag and a oer remem 

+] is strong , but true. ousan Oo 

WOODBURY S$ FACIAL SOAP grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest 

For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The their wonderful, unfailing and incomparable 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at | flicacy. : 

Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, Wc.; Soap, 

‘Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatology and | 25c.; RESOLVENT, $l. Pre by Potter Drug 


Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin, Scalp, Nerv 
and Biood Diseases and their Greamment gent dy meg baw ay yy ® 


sealed on receipt of 1@c.¢ also Disfigure 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, W arts, IndiaInk t= Pimples, blackheads. chapped and oily | 
. 5 . 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 





ey and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 


Pas Weakness relieved in one minute by 
the CuTICUA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men-| NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
R tioning ScHOOL JOURNAL when EARN Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. 


rs heard. Successful when all reme 
communicating with advertisers. dies fail. Sold only by F. Hiscox, 53 Bway. F REE 


N.Y. Write for book of proofs. 


A JOURNAL OF THE 
IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
DISCOVERIES, ETC., 
ror #2 SCHOOL-ROOM. 


ve a clear idea of what is going on in this world from month to month. It is 
better than newspa) for the teacher because affairs of small consequences are given but little room. It 
is fitted for use in the school-room. Every line may be read by —_. It is pure, clear, bright, suggestive. It 
things of “ special interes{ to pupils.” Will be of immense service in rendering the pupils wide- 
awake and aware of what is going on in the world around them. To the teacher it gives a comprehensive, 
connected review of the current events of tue past month with numerous suggestions as to teaching them. 
Published 10 months a year, from Sept. to June. Price, 3) cents a year. 


E. KBELLOGG & CO. New York and Chicago. 


QU CAN GET A. NEW 


PIANO, sioo. 


We can prove this to you if 
you will write to us for our 
new PIANO CATALOGUE. 


The fimest in existence. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


We send it free to any address. 
It fully explains our plan of 
[_ EASY PAYMENTS. 
K testinal no matter ichere you tive, We Gan Save You ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 
‘CORNISH & CO., (and netinnte, ) MASHINCTON, 


and Reliable. 














The plan of this paper is to 








New 
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BOVININE 


- Pris ——————_ _} ______ => 

FEW DROPS O | IN TAKEN EVERY ;HOUR IN 

——_OF———_ B V N E MILK WILL SUSTAIN THE 
WHILE DIETING IN 


Patient's Strengt SEVERE CASES OF Typhoid Fever. 
RON emma mere nn 


The active principles of Beef 
concentrated contained in BOVININE acts as a simple and effective nourishment 
and is retained by the most irritable stomach, and will sustain life when all other 
nutrients fail. 









"Ce 





CET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 

EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
enjoy Delicious Tea in rderz. 

Tee EF meat ne seastok of $2 aud thie Seat Herat premitms aves 

away with $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 

ever during the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 


and orders to introduce our excellent New Cro 
and Amoy, Oolong, —~ +. —— 


with 

B Imperal, Y: 
m 

Mixed: Good 
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If you are going to Missouri, Kansas, 


Arkansas, Texas, Nebraska, Louisiana. 
Colorado, Utah, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Mexico, New Mexico, or 


Arizona, and will send me a postal card 
or letter stating where you are going. 
when you are going, where you will start 
from, how many there are in your party, 
what freight and baggage you have, | 
will write you or send a representative « 
your house and furnish you with the full- 
est information regarding routes, lowest 
rates of all classes, besides maps, descrip- 
tive and illustrated land pamphlets, resort 
books, hot spring guides, etc. Cheap 
farming lands in Missouri, Arkansas, Kan- 
sas and Texas. W. E. Hoyt, general east- 
ern passenger agent, 391 Broadway, New 
York city, Missouri Pacific Railway and 
Iron-Mountain Route. 


The popular notion that all Africans are 
negros, is a deluson. The greater part are 
not negros. Their proper home is the im- 
mense Soudan—a tract of country 4,000 
miles broad by about 500 deep, extending 
from the basin of the Congo river on the 
South to the Sahara on the north, and 
from Egypt in the east to Senegambia in 
the west. Religion they have none, for 
the fetich worship to which they are ad- 
dicted cannot be called a religion. They 
are not even idol-worshipers, though they 
have certain images which they regard as 
charms more than as gods. They do not 
worship the sun or deify the elements. 
Their ignorance of all religious truth is 
utter, and their sole point of sound philo- 
sophy is a hazy belief in a future life. 
But they are teachable, for they are of 
childlike nature. 


The total Indian population of Canada is 
about 120,000, and of these about 30,000, it 
is said, are more are less under Christian 
instruction at the hands of the Methodist, 
Episcopalian, a nd Presbyterian churches. 
There are in the United States 243,000 in- 
dians, Of these only 58,000 receive any 
assistance whatever from the govern- 
ment, and a large proportion of these are 
only slightly dependent. 


During the Teething Period," 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyrvP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRH(CEA. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “Mrs 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Capmvus, in Greek fable, a king of Boeo- 
tia, son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. His 
father sent him in search of his sister 
Europa, which had been carried off by 
Jupiter, and told him not to come back 
without her. Having failed to find her, 
he was told by the oracle at Delphi to fol- 
low a heifer untill she stopped. She 
stopped ata place in Boeotia, and he built 
there a fort which he called after himeelf 
Cadmea, and which became in time the 
citadel of Thebes. Some of his compan- 
ions having been killed by a dragon at a 
fountain where they went for water, Cad- 
mus slew the monster, and sowed his 
teeth in the ground. From them sprang 
up many armed men, who killed each 
other as fast as they came up, excepting 
five only, who helped Cadmus build the 
city and became the ancestors of the The- 
bans. Cadmus is said to have taught the 
Greeks the use of sixteen letters of the 
alphabet, and also the art of writing in 
prose. 


CALMUCKS, a Mongol people living on 
the borders of the Russian and Chinese 
empires. They are a wandering race, 
living in tents, and their wealth consists 
mostly of herds of horses, cattle. sheep, 
and camels. They are short and stout, 
with swarthy faces, wide nostrils, and 
thick lips, and are said to be among the 
ugliest of men in looks. Some think them 
to be the descendants of the Huns who. 
under Attila, frightened the people of 
Europe by their hideous faces as well as 
by their cruelty. Most of them are Budd- 
hists, but some are Mohammedans and 
some Christians. 

IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Bacvage, 
Express and Hire, and stop at the Grund 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Convemences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tirst-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 













PISO FOR 


n S CURE nm 
o BEST COUGH MEDICINE. ps 
Ye] SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. BF 
: . ~ 


~ONSUMPTION 
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Zain rapidly m health and strength by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. This medicine 
substitutes rich and pure blood, for the 
impoverished fluid left in the veins after 
fevers and other wasting sickness. It im- 
proves the appetite and tones up the system, 
so that convalescents Seon 


Become Strong 


active, and vigorous. To relieve that tired 
feeling. depression Of spirits, and nervous 
debility, no other medicine produces the 
speedy and permanent effect of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. F. O. Loring, Brockton, Mass., 
writes: “1am confident that anyone suffer- 
ing from the effects of scrofula, general de- 
bility, want of appetite, depression of spirits, 
and lassitude will be cured 


By Using 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla; for I have taken it, and 
speak from experience.” 

“In the summer of 1888, I was cured of 
nervous debility by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.”"—Mrs. H. Benoit, 6 Middle st., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

“Several years ago I was in a debilitated 
condition. Other remedies having failed, I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and was 
greatly benefited. As a Spring medicine, I 
consider it invaluable.” — Mrs. L. 8. Win- 
chester, Holden, Me. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mase, 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 








THE WARREN HOSE SUP. 
PORTER FASTENER HAS 





ROUNDED HOL OGES, 
AND CANNOT CUT THE STOCK- 
ING. ALL OTHERS ARE S¢ TRUCTED THAT 
THEY MUST CUT IT. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 

















RESEMBLING THE 
GENERAL APPEARANCE. DEMAN 
THE GENUINE WHICH IS STAMPE 
“WARREN” AS SHOWN ON CUT 


SOLO EVERYWHERE. 


MADE By 


Geo. Frost & Co., Boston. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 


WARREN 























| BROWN’S } © your 
mn | Boots 
FRENCH | J; 


DRESSINC - Shoes. 
Sold by all Dealers. 
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CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 
if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work Moderate C Plashe filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JuURNAL. 











Pears’ Soa 


(Scented and ,.woap 
SECURES A 








OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 26 days. N till ° 
OPIUM OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohes 


ENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 








HE pubhshers of the ScHOoL JoURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 











THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


LOWE & EWING’S CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 


Notes and Special Vocabularies on the same page with text, Ilustrations and Maps in connection with subjects treated. 
Separate Text without Notes or vocabulary for class-room. A prominent Academy Principal pronounces it FACILE PRINCEPS, 
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September 26, 1891. 





—— 


OTHER FEATURES. 


Ancient and Modern Maps facing each other. 

Marking of long vowels. 

References for collateral reading. 

Comprehensive Life of Cesar and Treatise on Military Art. 
In the Special Vocabularies New Words only are defined. 


Fine Cloth Binding, Octavo, Postpaid, $1.25. 


$F > $0 3 


NOW USED IN 
High Schools of Chicago, Bloomington, Tacoma, Wash., Marietta, O. and many 
other cities and towns. 
North-Western University, Ilinois Wesleyan University, Cornell College, 
Drake University, Hillsdale and Adrian Colleges, Ilhnois State Normal, Illinois 
College, and many other Colleges and Academies. 


Separate Text, Paper Binding, 192 Pages, Free. 





BELLUM HELVETIUM. 
A Beginner’s Latin Book. Professors LOWE and BUTLER. 


The Inductive and Grammar Methods so combined as to secure the advantages of 


both. A gain of three months to the beginner in Latin, 


ADOPTED IN 


High Schools of Omaha, Oskaloosa, Appleton, Rock Island, and many other cities. 
Preparatory Department of Colorado and Denver Universities. Coe College, Adrian 
College, and others. Introduction price, $1.00. 


IN LATINUM 
A Manual of Latin Prose based on first four books of Czesar. 
Professor J. D. S. RIGGS, Ph.D. 

Each lesson is a connected and logical whole of grammar work, oral and written 

composition and conversation. The sentences are idiomatic and illustrative. 
ADOPTED IN 

High Schools of Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Toledo, Louisville, and 
other cities. Oberlin, Hillsdale and Illinois Colleges and Sam Houston State Nor- 
mal School, Huntsville, Texas, and many Academies. Introduction price 50 cents. 


Sample Copies mailed on receipt of Introduction Price. 


ALBERT, SCOTT & CO., 


15 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers, 


Educational 


108 Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 


East 14th Street, NE YORK CITY 





BRAND’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 


GOOD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN, 
Lessons on the Human Body, 


JUST ADOPTED BY 


The School Book Commission 


—oFr— 


MISSOURI. 





GOOD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN, 
Health Lessons for Beginners, 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY 


The State Board of Education 


—oFr— 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 








JUST OUT. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By Prof. BARRETT WENDELL, of Harvard, 
12mo, $1.50. Goes to the root of the subject and treats fundamentally, originally, 
and with lively interest, the art of writing English. Above all practical, and 
chiefly distinguished by its value to the student. 
CONTENTS: I. Elements and Qualities of Style in General.—II. Words.—Ill. 
Sentences.—IV. Paragraphs.—V. Whole Compositions.—VI. Clearness.— 
VII.—Force.—VIII. Eloquence. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York City. 








Jan. 9, 1889, the Board of School Directors of the City oF ST. Louts authorized 
Single Entry Book-Keeping, with Meservey’s as the Text-book, to be taught as an experi- 
ment in four District Schools, to be designated by the Superintendent. After a trial of two 
years, and on a very favorable report from the Masters of these schools, the Committee on 
Course of Study unanimously recommended the adoption of MESERVEY’s SINGLE ENTRY 
Book-KEEPING AND BLANKS in all the Grammar Schools of the city. The recommendation 
was adopted May 12, 1891, by a vote of 13 to I. 

The Sub-Committee on Books of the Ciry OF PHILADELPHIA, in their report preceding 
the adoption of Meservey's Book-Keeping in that city, say: ‘‘ Meservey’s Book-Keeping 
and Blanks seem better adapted for teaching Book-Keeping in Schools, than any with 
which your Committee is acquainted.” 

June 3, 1890, Meservey’s Book-Keeping adopted for use in the Schools of the City or 
BROOKLYN, N, Y 

Sample copy sent for examination, Single Entry for 30 Cents. 
Entry, 50 Cents. Correspondence solicited. 


Tuompson, Brown & Co., Pubs., Boston. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScuppER. With Maps and Lilustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered 
Logical Division into Periods; a ve Method; the insertion of To 
Ph FY, CF poo = Che g OH - eh g tt 
MDustrations ; ecution; o Low Price. nent teac says 
pan ee ever issued in the United States.” ial 

PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS +& CO., Publishers, 

18 & 20 Astor PLACE. New YorK. 964 WaSHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE.. 


“ cupistopHer sower co, | MEU S| iC. 


Late Sower, Potts & hee ll PHILADELPHIA. 
Song Classics. Vols. | & Il. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
,, ormal 

De. Receive sintnamatienl Conses. Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 

songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
Piano Classics Vols. | & Il. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 

Two large volumes, full music size, containing 

44 and 31 pieces respectively. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 
Young People’s Classics. Vols. | & Il. 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Each volume contains about 50 pieces of each 


Single and Double 





and weil-wntten Texta 
for Review. 
Ps: ee 7 4 





Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
but effective music. 


Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Song Classics for Low Voices, 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, 
Classic Tenor Songs. 


Mentgemery’s 2 Union System of Indust. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
Classic Four-Hand Collection, 





Holmes’ New Series in 


8 Nos. perfectly graded, 


DRAWIN 20 cents each. Send for 


descriptive circulars. Sample set with 
Manuai sent for 50 cents. 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75-77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





19 superior duets for 0 by Hofman, God 
Brahms, and other leading composers. nen 


Any volume in Paper, $1.00; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. Postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington &t., BUSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION | HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. OHN 
This work is the outgrowth of actual class room oe ee = ny tae 


in orthoepy, and therefore, 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- facili 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, ceptions f = for SSSR WESES Batte to be 


mnis ounced. 
et coraprehensive, and is absolutely free from The — is specially adupted to the wants of 
the entangling Sas that are so frequent- | classes in pronunciation in public and private 
books of this class. schools, and to the needs of the general student. 
300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC STORIES 
By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY 
370 Pages. Cloth. Illus. $1.25, 370 Pages. Cloth. Flus. $1.25. 

The object of these volumes is to present to young yerete an interesting story which will 0« 
read with pleasure and at the same time cultivate a taste pom literature ; and to give a popula: 
a ene ss =~ famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping-stone to the grandest poetice: 
structure 0: me. 





ly found 











Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1020 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





A European Estimate of The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing 


Dr. Arnold Dodel of the University of Zurich in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing in 
the elementary schools of Europe aud America, says of the Prang Course:—(Paedagogium, Leipzig, 


1889). 

Prine United States may congratulate themselves upon having created and put in practice in 
their schools a work of such importance. ‘This is a great : ical eckevement, ‘A breach of 
culture heretofore neg! has, at a stroke, been firmly biis in the line of naturai, methodi- 
cal p and must, therefore, prove one of the most powerful levers known in the history of 
educational methods. If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corres- 
ponding methods provided for teaching drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superi- 
ority cannot escape us. It is, in fact, a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has 
been done in this direction in Europe.” 

Circulars describing the text-books and models provided for carrying out the work of 


PEAKE 8 GaEre™. Gobuse In fous eteet ANB REsWine 


STUDY AND DRAWING. 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 


POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL » 
By MISS, ELIZA H. MORTON, Late Teacher of Sent Ew valli ot ‘m4 Se. Mich. ; 


Author of Potter’s New Elementary Geography. etc. 
des the Series. ‘These books are fre aise i Orvous wonderfully popular “ NEW RLEMENTA RY”, com- 
8 





pletes the Series. are full of new material, verified and made practical by actual class 
work, and are invested with a beau and acharm heretofore unkno ip ~ Fag They ace on inspira- 


re wa 

tion to both teacher and scholar. mt post-paid on 1 A 

Teachers’ Edition with teacher’s notes (54 ey receipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition 
complete of grand, 


<a enjsalionis gubltentione Reritthebené ion. Address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 113 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


Sole AEG cor 12th & Chestnst Sst National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 





